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A Beautiful Collection of Frontispieces Published in 


Practical Home Economics 
These pictures are especially appropriate for use in 
Home Economics classes. 


Printed with soft, glossy surface, suitable for fram- 
ing with or without glass. 





Sent in an art container with descriptive foreword. 


Eleven Pictures and Foreword in Container, $1.00 
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Guidance in the Selection and Planning of 


OME has much fine 

work to its credit. It ceased long 
ago to be merely a classroom subject. 
But there is still much to be done to 
make it increasingly effective in the lives 
of the girls. 


economics 


When we check over the objectives 
of our courses we readily agree that 
there are certain of them which can- 
not be attained by class work alone. 
Does that mean that these objectives 
should be modified or perhaps eliminat- 
ed? Or can we attain them by doing as 
the technical schools do when they 
give their students actual experience in 
an industrial establishment under care- 
ful guidance to afford them practice in 
the responsibilities of an actual job? 
Are home projects the answer to the 
question? 

Granted that in-school learning is 
tested by out-of-school living, that a 
home projects program is essential to 
a well-functioning home economics pro- 
gram, then can the home _ eco- 
nomics teacher best help her girls to 
select and plan for worthwhile home 
projects? 


how 


As for guidance in selection: 

1. First of all she herself must see the 
worth of home projects in her teach- 
ing program. She must be able to get 
her girls to understand the meaning 
and purposes of home projects—that 
there are ways of learning; that, like any 
good learning activity, they must be 
carefully selected with definite ends in 
view, planned before the work begins, 
carried to completion, and the results 
evaluated; that they offer opportunity 
for greater development in self-direc- 
tion than is possible at school; that 
they are controlled by home situations 
and must adjust to real-life situations 
throughout the time they are being 
carried. 
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Home Projects 


By Luella A. Williams 


Moscow High School 
Moscow, Idaho 


2. A home projects program will be 
effective only where it is the outgrowth 
of a real desire on the part of the teach- 
er to give more effective instruction, 
when it provides for gaining the con- 
fidence and goodwill of the girls and 
their families, and when the 
has definite aims or purposes in mind. 
And so, the teacher must needs under- 
stand what real home 
project: 

a. It 


teacher 


constitutes a 


is interesting to the pupil. 
b. It is suited to her ability. 
c. It affords opportunity for need- 
ed development. 
d. It contributes directly or indi- 
rectly to family life. 

3. Successful guidance will require 
that the teacher know the conditions 
under which the girls will have to work. 
She will need to gain the cooperation 
and understanding of the girl’s parents. 
This cooperation will come, of course, 
as a result of home visits in which the 
teacher must be sympathetically under- 
standing of the conditions she finds in 
the homes. An explanation of the mean- 
ing of home projects will necessarily 
need to be made to the girls’ mothers. 

4. Stimulating interest in and a feel- 
ing of responsibility toward home proj- 
ects is an art and a teacher can in- 
crease her ability to do this by recog- 
nizing the weaknesses in her work and 
striving to overcome them. Effective 
teaching must be developed through 
practice and continual effort to improve. 
The teacher need not necessarily feel 
discouraged if she encounters lack of 
interest and sense of responsibility—she 
can expect continual improvement, 
however, if she herself develops an in- 


creasing ability to understand her pu- 


pils and their needs and to give them 
the kind and 
sential to development 


amount of guidance es- 


5. Broad class instruction is a pre- 
requisite for good home project work 
by the pupils. Experience in class in 
working out problems which involves 
gaining authentic information, and ac- 
tual contact with real 
sential to success. In other words, the 


classroom should provide experience in 


situations is es- 


solving home and family problems in a 
relatively simple and controlled situation 
to furnish a workable foundation for the 
choice of home projects. 

6. Informal conferences between pu- 
pil and teacher are another means of 
guiding the girls to worthwhile 
home projects. The of these 
conferences is to help the pupil think 
over her situation so that she may eval- 
uate her needs and the possibilities for 
improvement. 


select 
purpose 


7. Home practice also stimulates in- 
terest in will fur- 
nish an adequate background for the 
more complex group 
of activities involved in a home project. 

8. Care that the 
pupils do not feel home projects to be 
something that must be done or that a 
definite amount of time must be spent 


home projects. It 
management of a 


must be taken so 


on a specified number of projects. 
There is no more certain way to kill 
interest than this. 

9. The teacher needs to help the 


pupil see the activity she is considering 
for a home project in the proper rela- 
tionship to her level of experience, and 
the home conditions, for successful 
solving and school learning. 

Teacher guidance is needed not only 
in selection of home project activities, 
but also in planning for carrying the 


(Turn to page 281) 
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Vitalizing Homemaking in a Rural Teacher 


By Ida M. Patterson 


Supervisor of Home Economics Teacher 
Training 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


and 
Beryl Cone 


Supervising Critic in Hume Economics 
The Plains, Ohio 


? | SHE Plains Consolidated Training 
School is located in a joint agri- 


cultura! and mining community in the 
Southern Ohio hills. The school is five 
Ohio University, which it 
serves as a rural teacher training cen- 


miles from 
ter. 

The Vocational Homemaking Depart- 
ment is located in a recently built audi- 
torium made possible to the community 
through the cooperation of the Federal 
Works The _ building 
program provided for a community 
room, kitchen, auditorium space, gym- 


Administration. 


nasium facilities, and the homemaking 
department which is the only teaching 
unit in the building. The space allo- 
cated for this is on the ground floor 


With a fine south- 
ern exposure and measurements of the 
space assigned to us, we set to work 
Excellent sup- 
port of the school superintendent and 
the Board of made it 
sible for us to work cooperatively with 
the architect. 

The girls in the homemaking classes 
were introduced to all of the problems 
as we planned for the first blue print 
and have taken a very active part in the 
study of each problem. They checked 
and measurements for unit 
kitchens, cupboard and wardrobe spaces, 


beneath the stage. 


on plans for the rooms. 


Education pos- 


rechecked 


Planning and remodeling 
the available space into 
two homemaking rooms, as 
shown here, provided val- 
uable experience for home- 
making students. 
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Refinishing tables and chairs proved an interesting problem. 


From our com- 


existing 


and shelves. 
bined and 
problems ‘the plan for two homemaking 


pantry 
efforts study of 
rooms was evolved. 

With these plans in the hands of the 
architect we turned our attention to the 
arrangement and the furnishings neces- 
sary to carry out the livable home-like 
feel so essential in 
The girls experi- 
mented and floor 
finishes to harmonize four 
and one-half foot brick’ facing used for 
They gave attention to 


atmosphere we 
homemaking rooms. 
wood 


with color of 


with the 


the side walls. 
the very high ceilings and extremely 
large windows opening to the south. 
They studied and exchanged ideas and 
color schemes, curtains, and 
only to find that a larger 
problem—the financial just 
making itself felt. There was no avail- 
able money for equipment. Sinks would 
Se built in, four ranges installed, and 


an oil stove provided for the community 


selected 
equipment 
one—was 





kichen, but no other equipment could be 
provided tor. 


Fortunate were we that a modified 


activity program is provided in our 
school, for many and varied were the 
ones which developed in our Home 


and Home Management 
the year. All of the old 
filled, and 
rooms 


Furnishings 
units during 
tables were sanded, cracks 
painted. The floors of the 
were in tones of brown, the woodwork 
The old tables 
brown with 


new 


mellow stained pine. 
were painted mahogany 
creamy yellow tops to harmonize with 


the room finish. The chairs were done 


in a rusty Chinese red. It was neces- 
sary to use old tables in the kitchen 
so they were painted and the tops 


were covered with oilcloth in shades of 
brown. 

We were more than anxious to have 
kitchen arrangement but we 
lacked the cupboards and our bud- 
exhausted. Undaunted, small 
portable ones were built 
of orange crates with two 
side for 


unit 


get was 


shelves on one 
small equipment. These 
were painted along with 
sets of cans for staple 
supplies in various color 
harmonies for each 
kitchen. 

The handles of small 


equipment were painted to 
match cans, each kitchen 
having its individual color. 
Five colors were used — 
green, orange, blue, yel- 
low, and orchid. The 
girls also planned smocks 
in these five colors which 
add cheerful color to the 
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foods 
creamy 


the 
are 


appearance of 


Our curtains yellow 


chintz, and in the clothing room each 
window has, in addition, a strip of dark 
brown and Chinese red. The girls dyed 
stockings and made a hooked rug for 


laboratory. 


The 


Association 


class parties are served here. 
tive Future Homemakers’ 
use it for “At Homes” to mothers; the 
faculty draw the curtains the 
blackboards, move all school equip- 
ment into the background, put a suit- 


ac- 


across 





Small cupboards from orange crates with shelves on one side provided storage for 
small equipment. 


the living nook. Covering an old chair 
and a stool with figured chintz added to 
the nook’s livability; the making of 
lamps, book shelves, and pictures were 
other problems selected by the girls. 
All of our sewing machines were re- 
finished. With the help of the art de- 
partment we blocked printed 
curtains which can be drawn across the 
blackboard space in the classroom thus 
serving as a decorative medium. 


muslin 


Another spot of interest in our class- 
room is the open book shelves. Here 
bright bits of pottery and rows of 
books make them more interesting. 

Are all these books used? They have 
become a center of the entire school. 
Individual girls read in the nook; moth- 
drop in to see small equipment 
which try at home, and 


ers 
they might 





able cloth on the dining table, and as- 


sisted by high school girls, serve tea 
We feel that 
in planning and sharing: responsibilities 
in the care and 
many duties of a 


stressed and many social qualities are 


to various social groups. 


use of these rooms 


good citizen are 
acquired. 

Even though we have lived in these 
few months, flowers 


rooms only a 


bloom in windows, equipment is be- 
ginning to acquire a settled look, and 
we are looking forward ‘to other im- 
provements which will make our rooms 
more complete. Present classes are con- 
sidering how to make the pantry space 
more efficient; how to provide a dining 
set for the dining unit and small tables 
for kitchen. 
refrigerator and an electric stove may 
be added. Plans for a fifth kitchen have 
been completed with a combination open 
But back 


of all of these material improvements 


each Perhaps a new 


cupboard and working table. 


is the growing interest and participa- 
tion of the community in our work and 
home- 


the increased enrollment in our 


making class 





The sewing room serves 


many purposes. 


It is library, meeting room for many 
school activities, tea room or class room as occasion demands. 





A Related Art Project 


A well planned and interesting project 
in related art is described by Mary K. 
Koehler in the New Mexico Home Coun- 
sellor which we are reprinting here be- 
cause of the offer 
teachers. 

The home economics department in the 
Cimarron High School, New Mexico, 
consists of one large room, one small 
and a pantry. The large room, 
which serves as a laboratory for both 
foods and clothing is very well equipped. 
The small room had been practically use- 
less, as it contained no furnishings. 

This room presented an_ interesting 
problem to the Related Art class. They 
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suggestions it may 


room, 





first discussed possible uses for this room 
and finally decided to make a breakfast 
room or dinette out of it. Furnishings to 
be purchased were curtains, a breakfast 
set, and, if the budget allowed, a studio 
couch. Orange and green theatrical gauze 
were purchased and made into curtains by 
the class. Valances were made of osna- 
berg, block printed in orange oil paint, in 
an all-over conventional design. 

An unfinished breakfast set, consisting 
of a drop-leaf table and six chairs, all of 
Early American design, was selected. The 
girls gave this set two coats 
enamel and placed it in the 
small room. 

The bulletin board was 
covering, and the frame was repainted 


of jade green 
center of the 


given a new 


ivory to match the wall. This was hung 
on a convenient wall space, adding inter- 
est to the room, and at the same time re- 
leasing blackboard space in the laboratory. 
A table runner of osnaberg, with a block 
printed design at each end was made and 
placed on the table. 
one a begonia and the other an amaryllis, 
were selected, one for each window. The 


Two house plants, 


flower pots were painted blue-green. 
Instead of a bleak, cold-looking and un- 
interesting room, we now have a cheer- 


ful room, even though the sunshine 
seldom reaches it. The orange curtains 
were selected for this reason. Both the 
first and second year classes have enjoyed 
this room when serving in their foods 
work. 
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Creating Interest in Flat Silver 


REATING interest in flat silver is 
phe an easy task among Junior 
High School groups. 
Just to talk about silver 
or to the stereo- 
typed salesman’s sample 
photographs arouses 
only perfunctory inter- 
est. I felt the need of 
“something different.” 

Frequently my Junior 
High School groups pre- 
pare a complete dinner 
or luncheon, as a cul- 
mination of putting into 
actual experience the 
training they have re- 
ceived. This training in- 
cludes using various 
recipes, food combina- 
tions, planning, buying, 
preparing of an entire 
meal during an allotted 


she IW 


time, practicing table 
setting, and acting as 
waitresses, 


In table setting, the 
students seem to know the usual fork, 
knife, and spoon routine, but the majority 
do not know the identification and use of 
other silverware in the proper execution 
and service of a meal. To arouse and 
deepen interest, and to create appreciation 
for good taste, I decided that the 
“something different” should be for 
them actually to see the different. sil- 
verware in an attractive and unusual 
setting. Visualization would then help 
memory in later use. 

The table was covered with a black 
cloth of felt. A was made and 
placed in the center of the table and 
the hours were marked for the break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner. The sun- 
dial was approximately 8 inches high 
and about 6 inches in diameter for the 
base, and a circle about 9 inches in 
diameter for the face of the dial. It was 
covered with silver paper. 

I am aware that the use of a black 
cloth and paper and a dial 
may seem a bit incongruous on first 
thought, but my idea was to win ai- 
tention and arouse interest and to make 
it a “display”, showing a great variety 
of pieces, rather than the usual set- 
ting under which silver is used, with 
which they were already familiar 
through daily training. Since no at- 
tempt was made to set up an actual 
cover for each meal, a greater variety 
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sundial 


silver sun 


By Helen M. Hartmann 


Milton, Massachusetts 


of pieces could be shown without giv- 
ing the impression that they are all 





The sun dial marked the meal hours and a black felt cloth showed off the 
silver. 


used at one meal. It was an experi- 
ment and proved successful. Another 
time, and I intend to make the experi- 
ment again, I may use a tablecloth or 
doilies. 

On the _ black and around the 
sundial were laid sheets of white card- 
board, large enough to accommodate 
one service. As a background for each 
piece of silver, a strip of magenta 
construction paper was used. These 
strips were 1% inches wide by 8 inches 
long, and were spaced about one inch 
apart and two inches from top and bot- 
tom, giving a colorful contrast and en- 
hancing the gleam of the silver. 

The silver was placed on the magenta 
strips, and under each piece was writ- 
ten, on the white cardboard, its use and 
quality—whether it was sterling, nickel, 
plated, dirigold, or steel. This writ- 
ten description proved to be most valu- 


cloth 


able. The girls returned again and 
again to fix certain names in their 
minds. As they talked things over, if 


in doubt about a name, it was easy to 
refer to the authoritative description for 
confirmation. Later, visitors to the ex- 
hibit also gained information from these 
descriptions. 

The specimens used in_ illustrating 
comprised the various types of flatware 
sold in the stores namely, sterling, diri- 
gold, plated, and nickel silver. There 


was, of course, a decided difference in 
the appearance of the different types. 
This brought about a 
discussion of the dura- 
bility, the artistry, and 
the price range of the 
various kinds. The girls 
compared the durability 
by ‘handling the silver- 
ware, and comparing the 
appearance of some ster- 
ling that had been in 
use for 40 years with 
some good plated ware 
that had been in use for 
the same length of time. 
The value of conformity 
of design was stressed. 
The students learned 
that a good design in an 
open stock pattern added 
to the value. The com- 
parison of the prices of 
a complete service for 
six in each of the differ- 
ent kinds of silver gave 
the girls a good idea of 
the costs. 

The assembling of so much silver 
was not as difficult as it may seem. I 
brought considerable from my own 
home, the children brought some, and 
some local merchants loaned samples 
from manufacturers. We were also for- 
tunate in having in the class the daugh- 
ter of a silver salesman, who generous- 
ly helped. A few pieces were school 
possessions. 

To strengthen the teaching, we had 
on display, in poster form and on bul- 
letin boards, pictures of silverware, 
showing the number of pieces in chests, 
and various other details of interest. 
Perhaps of most interest was the dis- 
playing of illustrations showing the 
steps in the manufacturing of silver. 

The following pieces of silver were 
used to illustrate complete or adequate 
service for the specific meals: 

BrEAKFAST—Orange spoon, tea spoon, 
cereal spoon, breakfast knife and fork, 
fruit knife and fork, butter spreader. 

LuNcCHEON — Soup spoon, luncheon 
knife and fork, salad fork, butter 
spreader, tea spoon, dessert fork, des- 
sert spoon. 

Dinner—Oyster fork, soup 
bouillon spoon, fish fork, dinner knife 

(Turn to page 288) 
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Our Heritage 





A brief word-picture of the complex influences, racial, industrial and social, 
molding the home life of Hawaii of the present day 


PART | 


ELL known is the fact that agri- 

culture is Hawaii’s basic industry. 
Ninety percent of the entire population 
share this industry in one form or an- 
other. Less known, but of equal impor- 
tance and as far reaching, is the develop- 
ment of home life in Hawaii. The vital 
life spark of the Territory is at stake on 
intelligent family growth. Some years ago, 
on the occasion of the President's visit 
to Hawaii, our Chief Executive made the 
statement that upon the development of 
the individual homes depends the social 
structure of the Territory as well as that 
of great nation. In order that 
growth may take place it is imperative 
that our background of home living be 
carefully considered and sympathetically 
understood. What we are today, and 
what we will be tomorrow is very defi- 
nitely related to what we were, and where 
we came from. 

Too frequently all assistance rendered 
to the building up of homes, through 
many sources of education, is based upon 
facts gathered from sources not of Ha- 
waii. These channels of educational de- 
velopment are not always applicable to 
local situations. This publication 
to give information which is related to 
the factors building up and leading to 
our present day, as it is experienced by 
all who call Hawaii, Home. 

It is the sincere hope of the writer 
that the information contained in these 
pages will influence educational methods 
in such a manner that teaching methods 
may be entirely based upon local existing 
conditions. Blended into such methods, 
the valuable experience of educational 
thought of leaders elsewhere must aid 
to guide all policies of educational pro- 
cedure, 

With our own heritage derived from 
many fine races of men and women, and 
the philosophy of educational leaders of 
today, a practical approach in the train- 
ing problem of the prospective local 
homemakers may be determined. 


our 


aims 


Family Life of Early Hawaiians 


The grass hut of early Hawaii was 
a Home in the fullest meaning of the 
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By Caroline W. Edwards 


Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
Territory of Hawaii 


word. The social unit, the family, was 
as it still is, a sacred institution. Early 
fathers and mothers played an important 
part in the development of the Territory, 
and all available information points to 
the fact that family life was an im- 
portant factor in every community. 

Great Hawaiian warriors, the fore- 
fathers of today, protected homes and 
families and reared their sons and daugh- 
ters to uphold the tradition of the land. 
Simplicity was the keynote of life. 
Wholesome natural foods produced on 
their own land, healthful living in the 
great outdoors, loving relationships with- 
in the family, consideration for the rights 
of others, form the themes of countless 
stories and legends giving a picture of 
the early home life of the Hawaiians. A 
great people, kind, loving, thoughtful, 
hard working, healthy, strong of body 
and mind form the heritage of the boys 
and girls of today who are descendents 
of these daring and stalwart fathers. 

Hawaiian homes were self-sufficient. 
All needs were met individually. Land 
tilled, great obstacles. 
Small rocky areas were terraced, leveled, 
and made to produce food. Grass huts 
were built for protection from wind, 
rain, and cool weather. Tapa furnished 
the scanty clothing necessary for protec- 
tion. Simple home implements were 
made from such native woods as ohia 
and koa and of stone. Early in the 
known history of the Hawaiians, came 
the introduction of fire. 

With the arrival of the missionaries 
and the whaling ships life became more 
complex. Additional were soon 
introduced, also additional clothing and 
furnishings. At first the requirements 
were a development of the materials at 
hand. Covering for feet was made from 
cocoanut palm leaves, mats were woven 
from lauhala, as were other articles of 
every day usage. 

Much of the reference material of early 
Hawaiian life deals with wartime and 
peacetime community customs. A wealth 
of material also tells of the food eaten, 
implements used, sacred hulas, feasts, 
meles and songs of plaintive tune, but 
actual information as to social relation- 
ships and family life are scarce indeed. 


was overcoming 


foods 


It has always been said that a people who 
display such an unselfish dispensing of 
hospitality, such poise and dignity as well 
as inborn courtesy, such desire for family 
festivities, prove that 
family life and the influence of family re- 
lationships have all the characteristics and 
results of a most enviable and delightful 


by these actions 


home life. 

Hospitality was written into the statute 
books- 
not with ungracious eye upon the traveler 
who passes your door, You must bid him 
enter. Your pig must be killed, your 
bowl must be greasy from the food that 


a law appearing here states, “Look 


you offer him. Whosoever does not re- 
spect this order is to be taken to the pub- 
lic place and shamed; his sin shall never 
be hidden; with the chief shall lie the 
right to confiscate his lands in punish- 
ment.” (Quotation from “A History of 
Hawaii” by Kuykendall). 

The mother in her family was of small 
importance. She shared fully the work 
necessary in rearing the family, but to the 
man was given the task of the heavier 
duties such as house building and the 
shaping of implements, while the women 
were more concerned with lighter duties, 
centered around the preparation of food, 
weaving mats, beating fapa and providing 
comfort in the home. Men and women 
lived in separate dwellings. Women were 
not allowed to enter the male dwelling. 
For such a misdemeanor there was severe 
punishment. 

All earlier industries dealt with provid- 
ing the necessities of food, shelter and 
clothing. Later, the sugar industry en- 
tered the picture, and from this time on 
comes a great change in the Hawaiian 
race. Trade started with other lands, and 
with this came the introduction of many 
aids to civilization, gradually diminishing 
the simple life of the early Hawaiians, 
substituting today a life that is full of 
complexities, full of pleasures, 
competition and all the desirable as well 
as undesirable features of our present day. 

Traditions abound and surround all 
people living in Hawaii. Hawati-nei was 
originally for Hawaiians, and it is fitting 
that all honor be given to former tradi- 
tions as they conform with sane living. 

(Turn to page 286) 
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Wise 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


White Plains, New York 


66 ¢ KING is honored in his own 

land, but a learned man is 
respected over all the world,’ is the first 
Sanskrit verse I learned at my moth- 
er’s knee,” said Dr. Taraknath Das, 
writer on Indian affairs and lecturer in 
the Department of History at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

“Our Indian women are full of wis- 
dom,” continued Dr. Das. “Most of 
them are illiterate in the accepted sense 
of the word. They can boast little or 
no book learning. Only about four percent 
can read or write. Yet even the peas- 
ant women have minds stored with the 
riches of the Bhagavad Gita and the ep- 
ics of the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 
rata, which have been handed down by 
word of mouth for thousands of years. 
Our mothers are the first teachers of 
even our most learned men and women. 
It is they who hold the religious life 
and social ideals of Indian boys and 
girls. They educate the youthful minds 
through parable and folk tale, mytho- 
logical allusion and_ scriptural truth. 
‘That child is brought up with mother’s 
milk,’ is an old saying we have which 
means, ‘That child has assimilated his 
mother’s ideas.’ 

“It is difficult for the western world 
to picture the tremendous influence of 
the Hindu mother. To understand the 
extent of her power and authority one 
must realize that in India the joint 
family system still is the rule, not the 
exception. 

“In our country the family, not the 
individual is the unit of society. Fam- 
ily life is based on mutual sacrifice. Nei- 
ther work-house nor state dole exists in 
India. When through sickness or other 
accident, a person becomes unable to 
support himself, others who are more 
fortunate unquestioningly provide for 
his needs. When the head of a family 
dies and the widow and children are left 
destitute, they are welcomed into the 
family of some relative who assumes 
their care. One of the inevitable evils 
in the joint family system is the idle- 
ness of some who know they will be 
supported even if they do no work. On 
the other hand, the democratic spirit 
existing in most Hindu homes is really 
very beautiful. Each member of the 
family shares equally in little luxuries 
and pleasures. Unless the head of the 
family, for example, can afford to give 
presents of equivalent value to each 
woman in the household, he does not 
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Taraknath Das, A.M., Ph.D. 


Dr. Das is intensely interested in 
educational work and in home eco- 
nomics training in the United States 
for women graduates of Indian 
Universities. Education in  sanita- 
tion, nutrition, child care and wel- 
fare, and in public health is great- 
ly needed in India and Dr. Das feels 
that much of this work must be 
done by thoroughly trained Indian 
women teachers who know Indian 
home life and customs and can go 
among the women in their homes. 
Some home economics training is 
being given girls in the New Lady 
Irwin College in Delhi which in- 
cludes a very practical training 
course for teachers, but there is a 
definite need for graduate scholar- 
ships in home economics for Indian 
teachers who can come to the 
United States for study. 

Dr. Das was born in India and 
received his early education there. 
In 1905 he came to the United 
States and attended the Universities 
of Washington and California, Co- 
lumbia University and Georgetown 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 
“International Relations” from the 
latter’s School of Foreign Service. 
In 1914 he became a _ naturalized 
American citizen. He has taught “In- 
ternational Relations of the Far 
East” in Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and is now a special 
lecturer in the Department of His- 
tory, School of Education, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 





Women of the East 


single out his wife with special favors. 
And since his wife holds the place of 
greatest importance among the women, 
she often takes pains to perform the 
most menial tasks herself, thus avoiding 
the possible criticism that she is using 
her position to her own advantage. 
Naturally this type of unselfishness does 
not characterize all Hindu women. The 
point I am emphasizing, however, is 
that, generally speaking, a spirit of mu- 
tual devotion and sacrifice is at the 
basis of Hindu family life. 

“Under the joint family system, our 
family units are very large, sometimes 
from thirty to forty members comprise 
a single household. In many instances, 
the husband or eldest son may be the 
sole support for all these persons. He 
earns the money but the wife or mother 
dispenses it. Under her watchful eye 
no waste is permitted. She sees that 
her family is clothed and fed. Allow- 
ance is made for charity, the services 
of the priest, medical care, the family’s 
simple pleasures. The older children 
are provided with pocket money, the 
little children and babies with milk. 
She shows no partiality, but tries to 
rule the household with the justice and 
wisdom derived from generations of 
sacrifice and experience with poverty. 

“When a son marries he takes his 
young bride to his father’s house. There 
his parents welcome her like a daugh- 
ter. The boy’s mother takes her under 
her direct supervision and educates her 
in the gracious duties of wifehood. Ac- 
cording to old tradition, the youngest 
daughter occupies a lowly position in 
the household. Until she becomes a 
mother she is “seen but not heard.” 
She may not enjoy her husband’s soci- 
ety in the presence of others. She 
takes a minor part in family festivities. 
It is her duty to serve the older women 
and not to eat until the others have 
been fed. These are the strict rules of 
conduct which our young brides have 
observed for thousands of years. Our 
religion teaches that the youthful wife 
must be trained carefully in the virtues 
of patience, self-control and service to 
others before she is fitted for the more 
important responsibilities of mother- 
hood. 

“The Indian lad’s attitude toward his 
teacher is one of profound respect. Ac- 
cording to ancient Sanskrit text, the 
child respects his father ten times more 
than his teacher, but he respects his 
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mother a hundred times more than his 
father. This saying reflects the atti- 
tude of most Hindu men. An Ameri- 
can woman who for many years has 
lived and taught in India, recently re- 


marked, ‘I have observed that 
Hindu men are sincerely devoted 
to their mothers. They may not 
be good to their wives. Their 
education and training may have 
thoroughly _westernized them. 
They may have adopted European 
clothes and established indepen- 
dent households. Possibly they 
even have given up their religion. 
Yet when these men go back to 
visit their mothers, I notice that 
they always put on native dress 
and punctiliously perform the 
ceremonial rites in which they 
were reared. With few excep- 
tions they do everything they can 


to show love and respect to the mothers 
who educated them in the traditions of 


their race.’ 


“India’s future,” continued Dr. 
“rests in the hands of her women. They 
are beginning to play a powerful part 


in the social and educational re- 
forms of the day. They possess 
inborn wisdom—our Indian wom- 
en—but they need education and 
opportunity. In the last decade 
thousands of Indian women have 
made their influence felt in the 
country’s national and _ political 
life. The steady growth in wom- 
en health and medical workers, 
the widening range of women’s 
activities in the field of educa- 
tion, child welfare and_ social 
service, the breaking down of 
religious barriers, the gradual! 
weakening of caste ties,—of these 
things we shall speak later. But 
first, I want you to picture the 
daily life of an orthodox Hindu 
woman and her training of the 
children in religious ideals; for 
only as we look at the Indian 
mother in her traditional setting 
can we realize her potentialities 
as a social force in the changing 
tide of modern native life. 

“The life of the orthodox 
Hindu woman is largely ritual- 
istic,” said Dr. Das in describ- 
ing the home customs of a high 
caste family in his native Bengal. 
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In many rural communities 


Thousands of villagers still 
upon wells as the chief source of 


where people often fill jars brought 
from cholera-stricken homes. 


(Left) Native village women, no less 
than their more fortunate high caste 
treasure the Hindu re- 
ligious ideals of service and devotion 
which have kept India spiritually in- 
tact after a thousand years of alien 


there always are plenty of women in 
the family, household duties are shared. 





from Trivandrum 
ready to perform a native fuik dance. 
Flowers in the hair indicate a com- 





The housewife prides herself on her metal pans which 
are scoured to dazzling brightness with ashes from the 


(Below) Butter is churned by hand, according to the 
primitive method handed down for hundreds of years. 

































and constant occupation, they 


not exhausted by the speeding-up of 
modern civilization. They still live with 
the fine simplicity and religious dignity of 


of Biblical times. 

“One of the woman’s first morn- 
ing duties is to see that the cow 
is properly cared for. Since primi- 
tive times the Hindus, primarily 
an agricultural race, have re- 
garded cows with both reverence 
and affection. “Mother Cow” is 
milked and fed and her stall care- 
fully cleaned, even before the hu- 
man members of the family are 
waited on. Then the rooms are 
swept and the floors painted with 
homemade varnish, consisting of 
a solution of cow dung. This 
preparation, claimed by modern 
scientists to be disinfectant in 
quality, covers over dust and 


germs that may have accumulated during 
the past twenty-four hours. It dries in 
a short time and when dry, has no odor. 

“Before entering her kitchen even the 
humblest Hindu woman bathes and 


in a clean sari. She rinses her 
mouth and cleans her teeth with 
a little stick of mango or some 
other wood, which has_ been 
chewed on one end to make a 
kind of brush. The cooking is 
done as the woman crouches be- 
side a little brazier-like stove, 
generally placed on the floor. Next 
to the family chapel, the kitchen 
is regarded as the most sacred 
place in the home. It is so sacred, 
indeed, that tradition forbids the 
tasting of any food within its 
holy precincts. 

“The children of Hindu house- 
holds generally rise at cock crow. 
After bathing and dressing they 
always ‘take the dust from their 
parents’ feet,— that is, salute 
their elders and receive their 
blessing. After sunrise medita- 
tions the boys and girls are ready 
for a light breakfast which often 
consists of muri, puffed or pressed 
rice, or one of the many kinds of 
thin flat bread that are popular in 
Bengal. Sometimes there are a 
few slices of cucumber, and in 
wealthy homes, perhaps a few 
bits of cocoanut or even a little 
sugar. 


(Turn to page 282) 
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NOTES FROM THE A. H. E. A. CONVENTION 


HE Thirtieth Annual Meeting of 
i American Home Economics As- 
sociation, in Kansas City, Missouri, June 
21-24, was noteworthy for its large at- 
tendance—over 2100 registrations; for the 
big array of educational exhibits; its 
splendid program; the hospitality of the 
Missouri and Kansas Home Economics 
groups; and of course for its very warm 
welcome from the weather gods. 
Convention members were kept up to 
date on news by a 4-page tabloid, “To- 
day’s News” published by Mrs. Ida Mig- 
liario, editor of the Household Magazine, 
assisted by an able corps of reporters 
made up of students in the journalism 
schools of the University of Missouri, 
University of Kansas and Kansas State 
College. 2500 copies were printed each 
day and a grand job was done. The 
editor and all associated with her are to 
be congratulated. 
Next year’s meeting will be at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, late in June. 


Exhibits 
The educational and commercial ex- 
hibits are definitely worth noting. This 


year they included a number of exhibits 
set up by colleges, student clubs, govern- 
ment agencies, the American Red Cross, 
etc. 

In one club exhibit was a clever poster 
made by a student at the University of 
Illinois, built about the novel idea of 
musical movement applied to personality 
and clothing. There were four silhou- 
ettes, each illustrating different move- 
ments. The first was “/argo”—a tall, 
stately woman with simple drawn down 
hair-dress, a gown in long, flowing lines 
and holding a long, flowing scarf. The 
second was labeled “scherzo” and showed 
a suggestion of flutter at the hem line of 
the skirt and a slight upward lift to the 
silhouette. The third was “legato” and 
showed short sleeves, a perky bolero and 
an equally perky hem line; while “stac- 
cato” showed dash and emphasis in every 
line. 

A scrap book made by a boys’ home 
economics club in Ohio was particularly 
interesting, as were exhibits showing pro- 
grams in consumer education. 

Mention must also be made of the ex- 
hibit of homemaking activities of Kansas 
City Public Schools shown in the Central 
High School. 

Commercial concerns had exhibits that 
showed the educational aspect of their 
work—for example, the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board had set up in glass 
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cases, sample menus for school children 
from 2 to 6; 6 to 14, and 14 to 18 years. 

An identification chart of cottons and 
linens which is available to home eco- 
nomics and extension workers for use in 
class room and consumer group work, was 
part of the exhibit of the Textiles Edu- 
ation Bureau. This chart dramatized 24 
leading types of cotton and linen fabrics 
such as voile, muslin, pique, crash, dimity, 
Supplementing it 
women’s 


broadcloth and lawn. 
was a wide array of men’s, 
and children’s garments made out of the 
fabrics featured in this chart, and illus- 
trating year-round wardrobes in cotton. 

The International Silk Guild’s exhibit 
featured raw silk, silks in the gray, in the 
various stages of roller printing, and of 
velvet making, as well as finished fabrics, 
silk hosiery, silk thread, and samples of 
the new Fall silks. 

Procter & Gamble, celebrating their 25th 
anniversary, included in their exhibit pic- 
tures showing dress styles and styles in 
school kitchens in 1912 and in 1937. Pet 
Milk Company showed a working model 
of their plant for evaporating and canning 
milk—turning out actual tiny cans as 
souvenirs, 


Entertainment 


HE Kansas Missouri Home Eco- 
T nomics Associations gave a delight- 
ful tea for convention visitors at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City on Sunday after- 
noon. The reception room of the Ad- 
ministration Building provided a beau- 
tiful setting for the attractive tea table 
and the bright summer gowns. 

Realizing the need for relaxation, the 
hostess associations (Missouri and 
Kansas) arranged a series of half hour 
concerts each afternoon in the Music 
Hall of the Auditorium. 

The annual banquet 
Tuesday night and was attended by 
more than 1,000 delegates. Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones of Madison, Wisconsin, 
one of the first teachers of home eco- 
nomics at Kansas State College at 
Manhattan, was guest speaker and gave 
an entertaining account of pioneering 
in home economics or “domestic econ- 
omy” as it was called in the early days, 
and of her work as “lady principal” and 
teacher of domestic economy from 1882 
to 1897 at Kansas State College. 

Favors at the banquet were minia- 
ture “Betty Lamps” which were lit at 
the conclusion of Mrs. Jones’s talk’ as a 
“tribute to the pioneers”. 


was held on 


General Meetings 


was held on Monday evening with 
Mr. Harold Brightman, Chairman of 
the Merchandising Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, as 
the main speaker, on the very interest- 
ing subject of “The Growth of Con- 
sumer Influence in the Retail Field”. 
Mr. Brightman pointed out that the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion had pioneered in the development 
of consumer consciousness, and that 
studies of standards, grades, and retail 
buying problems had all been stimu- 
lated by the work of the Association 
and its publications. He also said that 
credit for the widespread interest in 
consumer buying problems must be giv- 
en, as well, to the big governmental 
agencies, such as the Consumers Coun- 
cil of the A.A.A. and to the Federal 
Trade Commission; to the work pro- 
grams of such private organizations as 
the R. H. Macy Bureau of Standards 
which was established in 1927; Sears, 
Roebuck Educational Foundation for 
the work on consumer protection under 
such able people as Elizabeth Weirick; 
the Better Business Bureaus, and the 
national organizations such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Brightman said that in the past 
“women who have been taught how to 
buy and what to buy, couldn’t put that 
knovtledge into practice because retail- 
ers did not talk the same language.” 
This the retailers hope will be lessened 
through the new program of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
which includes the formation of a con- 
sumer controlled council of consumers 
and retailers that will insure, among 
other things, honesty in advertising. 
The new program will supplement the 
work of the relatively new Advisory 
Council on Ultimate Consumer Goods, 
of which the American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association is a member. 

In general, Mr. Brightman felt that 
retailer-consumer relations will definitely 
be furthered by the new program of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, and by the work now being done 
by several national organizations in the 
way of educating the consumer. One 
group is working out a standard retail 
terminology in designating the grades 
of products. Another development for 
the aid of the consumer is a universal 


P j XHE first session of the convention 


dictionary now being planned that will 
define the terms to be used in retailing 
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to describe various types of merchan- 
dise, characteristics, performance, grade, 
finish, construction, etc. When this is 
completed and published, Mr. Bright- 
man said, “the consumer will be able 
to find like merchandise described 
basically in all stores in the same way”. 
The dictionary would also serve as a 
guide in descriptive advertising and 
counter posters in stores. 

Mr. Brightman was careful to point 
out that a sudden change in existing 
conditions must not be expected over- 
night, that it would require the educa- 
tion of leaders in retailing and also 
of the personnel of each cooperating 
store, from chief executives through to 
individual salespersons. He was, how- 
ever, confident that with so many far- 
sighted merchants already recognizing 
the value of such informative merchan- 
dizing, the progress of the movement is 
certain, and he suggested a number of 
ways in which local consumers could 
encourage merchants who are adopting 
the principle and bring others into line. 

The second general meeting dealt 
with “The Sociology of Family Life” 
and had Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Special Ad- 
viser in Agriculture, Economics and 
Rural Sociology, in the Resettlement 
Administration, as the speaker. He dis- 
cussed trends in family life and em- 
phasized the fact that the family is still 
a social institution although the sig- 
nificance of that fact is not always 
realized by those working with the fam- 
ily. As a social institution, the family 
differs from other social institutions in 
that “it is a face-to-face group; it 
does not work by formal laws or pro- 
cedures, but by personal relationships 
and day-by-day adjustments between its 
members”. School has little to do with 
the development of personality of the 
child even though so much of the child’s 
life is spent in school. Family life is 
still the dominant factor in the devel- 
opment of personality and ‘character. 
Dr, Taylor suggested that to keep the 
family intact, parents must learn to be 
intelligent parents, and to modify and 
moderate outside influences on the child. 


Division Meetings 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


DISCUSSION of how home eco- 

nomics fits into an integrated pro- 
gram was of major interest in the ses- 
sion devoted to Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Emma Wetzel de- 
scribed her work in connection with the 
Demonstration School at Muncie, In- 
diana, where a practical arts course is 
given for both boys and girls in groups 
ranging in size from 45 to 79. This 
course integrates home economics with 
art and industrial art. The integrated 
program at the Demonstration School 
is called Practical Arts for want of a 
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better name, and has been worked out 
very successfully. Miss Wetzel point- 
ed out that it must be remembered that 
integration looks to the student himself 
—it is something that takes place within 
the individual and its aim must be the 
development of an integrated personal- 
ity. As an example of student activity, 
she told of a 7th grade boy who ex- 
pressed much interest in a clothing 
project. He wanted to make a cape 
to wear for skating, an idea that other 
members of the class considered de- 
cidedly queer, but that, nevertheless, in- 
volved interesting problems of color, 
design, fabric selection, suitability, etc. 
Before the cape was finished, the boy’s 
ability was recognized and respected by 
all the group and the project was de- 
clared a very successful one. 

This same session included a talk 
by Helen Redford of the Lake Junior 
High School in Denver, Colorado, one 
of the authors of the popular “The 
Boy and His Daily Living”, on what 
can be accomplished in teaching home 
economics to a mixed class of boys and 
girls. In general, although much rec- 
ognition is now given to home _ eco- 
nomics courses for boys, most of the 
classes are still taught separately. Miss 
Redford has been very successful with 
mixed classes because she has based 
her work on topics the boys and girls 
want as indicated by a series of ques- 
tions asked the students. Junior High 
School boys, asked as to what they 
thought were the advantages of a mixed 
class, said, “it was a good idea, for with 
boys and girls in a class, we (boys) 
will know how to act”. Senior boys 
said, “even the most modern teachers 
do not know the reactions to all the 
problems” and for that reason a mixed 
class, where free discussion could take 
place, had decided advantages. In an- 
swer to the question “What do you 
think should be taught in this type of 
class?” the students evidenced a desire 
for budgeting and “what things cost”; 
personal and mental hygiene; meal 
preparation and service; nutritional re- 
quirements; and social etiquette. In sen- 
ior high school special need was felt 
for instruction in clothing selection and 
care, the wise use of money, etiquette, 
family relationships and sex problems. 

Consumer buying as taught in sec- 
ondary schools, or as may be taught in 
such schools, came in for a share of 
the program. Mr. H. S. Hadsel, of the 
Consumers’ Council Division, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, in de- 
fining consumer education, called it 
“training which arouses in the individ- 
ual a consciousness of his place in the 
buying group”. Mr. Hadsel said that 
school courses in consumer education 
should be based on the pupils buying 
needs. Teachers should study the buy- 
ing problems of their own communi- 








ties and use such knowledge as the basis 
for planning their work. One of the 
real problems of consumer education 
is evaluation of consumer organiza- 
tions, he said, and he stressed the need 
of “certifying the certifiers” as an aid 
in judging such groups. Mr. Hadsel 
also stressed the advisability of devel- 
oping a course in consumer education 
around a study of commodities, and of 
each school building up a permanent 
consumer education exhibit. 


He gave a number of suggestions for 
obtaining source material, which _ in- 
cluded the Bureau of Home Economics 
in Washington, D. C.; the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, also in Wash- 
ington; and the American Medical As- 
sociation, for material for food and 
health exhibits; the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in Washington, and various 
other organizations and associations. 
He also advised that schools should 
have an adequate library of informa- 
tive material on consumer education 
which should include pamphlets written 
by students themselves as a result of 
student studies on various subjects of 
community consumer interest. He quot- 
ed a course developed in a high school 
at Hiram, Ohio, as one that was planned 
on these lines with much success. 


The problem of meeting the needs 
of overaged, dull normal children was 
ably discussed by Mary Faulkner, su- 
pervisor of home economics in Balti- 
more, Maryland, who told how the 
problem has been handled in the Balti- 
more schools. Here, as in every school 
system, there are many children of 13- 
14-15 years of age who are three or four 
years older than the average pupil in 
the class. They constitute an educa- 
tional challenge that has been met by 
the establishment of vocational classes 
in the intermediate schools instead of 
in the junior high schools. This is done 
for the psychological effect on the stu- 
dents and has been beneficial. To 
enter these classes the student must 
be at least 15 years of age, have an 
IQ of 80 or more, have 5th grade read- 
ing ability and a record of steady at- 
tendance, Plain disciplinary cases are 
not accepted. It is the aim of these 
classes to make the school work at- 
tractive to the pupils, many of whom 
are on the verge of leaving school. At 
present, classes have been established 
in 31 white and 8 colored schools and 
have an enrollment of about 3,150, two- 
thirds of whom are boys. The aver- 
age is 20 pupils to a class and each 
teacher teaches only two classes a day. 
Work consists of intensive training 
in homemaking and related courses. Re- 
sults have shown that often one or two 
years in such classes will fit a boy or 
girl for advanced occupational work 
or for a job. The school day is a six- 
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hour one, with three hours each day de- 
voted to homemaking for girls, and 
wood working for the boys. Three 
hours each day are devoted to related 
arithmetic, reading 





subjects—English, 
and social studies. 

The homemaking work includes home 
management problems, home nursing, 
clothing construction, and 
care; food preparation, etc.—work sim- 
ilar to that given in junior high school, 
but adjusted to the needs of these girls 
who go directly into homes of their 
own, or are already managing homes. 
In Baltimore a 9-room house for these 
occupational was 
September, 1936, and provides practical 
experience for girls who have had two 
or more years of class room training. 
Each student spends about twenty days 
in the house and is assigned definite and 
different duties while there. 


selection, 


classes opened in 


Child Development and Parental 
Education 


5 ren meeting was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the graphic materials 
useful in education in family life and 
in the development and use of original 
materials with parents. Mrs. Grace P. 
Hudson interestingly on 
the former subject, the 
need for effective graphic materials as 
teaching aids and the dearth of really 
effective material, particularly visual 
materials, with a 


spoke most 


emphasizing 


appropriate for use 
low and limited 
cation. This conclusion was based on 
a survey of charts, photo- 
graphs, movies, lantern slides and any 
visual aids that portrayed family life 
and illustrated subject matter that 
could be used in teaching parents. In 
selecting the graphic materials she had to 
consider the following factors: 

1. Appropriateness for use intended. 

2. Planned around one thought and 
consistent throughout. 

3. Newness and accuracy of materials 
used. 

4. Attractiveness of color, design and 
lettering. 

5. Easily read at a distance. 

6. Illustrations, clear, appealing, and 
to the point. 

7. Simplicity of concise statements. 

8. Availability of materials used. 


group of income edu- 


posters, 


Posters were shown illustrating the 
above factors. These posters were used 
at study groups and county confer- 
ences, as well as the Family Informa- 
tion Center in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The materials that were found most 
useful were photographs, especially as 
these can be enlarged for posters; car- 
toons, which may also be enlarged and 
which provide material for skits and 
playlets; the radio, especially the pro- 
gram “One Man’s Family”; marionettes 
(these have been successfully fashioned 
and home demonstration 
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used by a 


agent.in Mercer County, New Jersey); 
film strips and movies, including one on 
made at Iowa State 


nursery schools 


College. 
Home Economics in Business 
bees section had two meetings and 


a luncheon, At the first meeting, 
Fidelis Harrer, of Chicago, spoke on 
the new developments in photography 
as applied to home subjects. 

The second session included the re- 
port of the apprenticeship committee on 
“Vocational Opportunities for College 
Students in Home Economics”. In 
general the plan of apprentice training 
has gained little headway, but some in- 
terest has been shown which the com- 
mittee regards as encouraging. 

As to actual opportunities in the busi- 
ness world for college students in home 
economics, Mrs. Leone Carroll pointed 
out that there are at present fewer than 
500 positions, most of which are filled, 
and that the turnover is small. “In the 
commercial field”, she said, “college 
students in home economics should 
realize there are two groups, the execu- 
tives and the ‘help’. Girls, to become 
executives, should develop themselves 
professionally before going into the 
work and they must join the ‘help’ 
group before they climb higher and as 
helpers they must show a definite de- 
termination to make contributions.” 

With the commercial home econom- 
ics field so limited, Mrs. Carroll sug- 
gested that the advantageous 
place for home economics graduates to 
develop new positions is in the smaller 
communities. 

“Real opportunities lie ahead of the 
clever graduate in the smaller com- 
munities,” she said. “There are posi- 
tions for her in the many business 
houses of these localities, not so much 
as a full-time home economist but in 
merchandising and sales promotion work.” 

In discussing “Consumer Information 
and the Woman in Business”, Marie 
Sellers, of General Foods Company, 
pointed out that the home economics 
field “is the one field in which women 
are cooperating with men without be- 
ing competitive. The home itself is a 
woman’s realm, in business as well as in 
private life. The knowledge a woman 
takes from the home to the business 
world is of vast value to the consumer’s 
point of view. She can ask women their 
views on thousands of aspects of home 
life and adapt their opinions to the 
service of the business field.” 

Following Miss Sellers’ talk, Ruth 
Atwater, National Canners Association, 
brought out the point that with each 
year giving wider opportunities to 
women in business, the field of research 
in business is one that provides a par- 
ticular opportunity for women, as they 
naturally are adapted to gathering to- 


most 


gether such facts as how much money 
a housewife spends for food or how 
often she buys linens, etc. Consumer 
information has become a necessity in 
business. The home economics girls 
who learned research in college are 
the ones who have been useful to firms 
who needed consumer reaction. 


Isabel Young, American Can Com- 
pany, New York City, was elected mem- 
bership chairman for the coming year; 
Virginia Porter, Libby, McNeill and 
Libby, secretary; and Marie Casteen, 
Statler Hotels, Inc., New York City, 
chairman of the nominating committee. 


Textiles and Clothing 


NTEREST in this section was dem- 
DF aniacak by the packed meeting 
rooms at each session, although it 
hardly seems fair to single out any one 
group, as attendance at each one was 
large and interested. 

At the first session, there were dis- 
cussions on shoes, on problems of 
laundering and dry cleaning, and on 
teaching costume design. 

Factual information on the buying 
of shoes as brought out by Ruth Kerr, 
the Calf-Tanners’ Association, showed 
that the average size foot today is 
7%, but that the standards for sizes 
were created in 1887 when the average 
size was 34%4B. “Combining utility with 
fashion in shoes only came about,” said 
Miss Kerr, “when women entered the 
field of shoe manufacture and sale.” 

Problems of laundering in the tex- 
tile field form part of a textile testing 
campaign carried on by the American 
Institute of Laundering, according to 
John M. Marshall, Director of its Test- 
ing Approval Laboratory. The Insti- 
tute has 2,300 member commercial laun- 
dries, contacting over six million 
homes. The Institute feels that there 
is a decided increase in factual informa- 
tion on textile merchandise for consumers, 
but that factual information on labels is 
not enough—specifications for serviceabil- 
ity must be set up and met. The Institute 
awards a “Textile Approval Seal” to mer- 
chandise which meets its specifications for 
the purpose for which it is being used. 
The laundry industry feels that cus- 


tomer satisfaction after laundering 
should be the end and aim of all speci- 
fications, standards, consumer research 


and factual labeling. 

The viewpoint of the dry cleaning 
industry was given by Mr. C. J. Wag- 
ner, Director of Merchandise Approval, 
National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners. This association has a mem- 
bership of some 1,500 and serves be- 
tween three and four million families in 
the United States. Mr. Wagner said 
that this association is prepared to 
award a “signet of serviceability” to 
those manufacturers whose merchan- 
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dise demonstrates its serviceability un- 
der tests made at their laboratory at 
Silver Springs, Maryland. 


For fabrics, this testing covers 
shrinkage, color fastness, resistance to 
normal abrasion and wear, resistance 


to excessive sagging and stretch. In 
ready-to-wear, the testing covers seam 


construction, slippage at the seams, 
satisfactory cleaning qualities of all 
findings such as buttons, trimmings, 


zippers, and so on. Standards for rugs 
and carpets, for upholstery materials 
and many other items have been estab- 
lished. Manufacturers’ will receive 
complete reports of all tests made on 
their products. They will not have to 
guess; they will know just what will 
happen to their merchandise in dry 
cleaning plants in Kansas City, in 
Chicago, or in any town in the United 
States or Canada. 

While this activity the 
the Association to render better serv- 
ice to customers in connection § with 
dry cleaning, and to give the con- 
sumer protection regarding cleanability 
through the Association’s of ap- 
proval is comparatively new, substan- 
tial progress has already been made 
and the Association is prepared to ex- 
tend cooperation along these lines to‘all 
manufacturers of fabrics and garments, 
rugs and other merchandise subject to 
dry cleaning. 


on part of 


seal 


Miss Myra Jervey of Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, described a very inter- 
esting course she has been giving, us- 
ing what she calls the “clinic method” 
of teaching costume design. This 
“Grooming Clinic” is a new idea and 
evolved from Miss Jervey’s belief that 
“types” should not be stressed, but 
that each girl should be encouraged to 
develop individual self-confidence and 
poise through proper clothes and groom- 
ing. The clinic has been in operation 
for the last two years and in its pres- 
ent set-up is divided into three depart- 
ments: (1) the regular Home Econom- 
ics Department; (2) the Grooming De- 
partment; and (3) Costume Design. 

There are 180 home economics stu- 
dents in the college. This year a class 
was formed for girls not interested in 
a home economics degree but who were 
interested in learning how to sew. 262 
girls applied for the course—more than 
could be accommodated. 

The Grooming Department takes 
care of hair styling, care of hair and 
skin, and the proper use of cosmetics. 
A trained laboratory technician, who 
was formerly head of a chain of beauty 
shops, employed to give help to 
every girl as she requests it. 


is 


In costume design, the principles of 
good clothing are stressed and an at- 
tempt made to develop individual con- 
sciousness in regard to dress. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


HIS section was formerly known 
6% as “Home Economics in Social 
Welfare” and was renamed at the Kan- 
sas City The dealt 
with opportunities for 
mists in public health and welfare and 


meeting. program 


home econo- 
discussed three phases of this type of 
work. Work in disaster relief was de- 
scribed by Melva B. Bakkie, Nutrition- 
ist with the American Red Cross, who 
told of the part had 
played in the recent flood disasters. “As 
a result of their splendid cooperation,” 


home economics 


she said, “many authorities agreed that 
future the dietitian 
should arrive at the scene along with 
the supply officer to assist in buying 
and to the 
feeding operations.” 

Victoria Kloss Ball, of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Welfare Association, told of the 
work of the home economist attached to 


in emergencies, 


supervise and coordinate 


a city charity bureau or other welfare 
organization. This consists chiefly in 
advising institutions on basic food bud- 
gets and nutrition problems and in some 
instances in showing women how to 
make use of the supplies furnished. 
Maternal health 


der the Social Security 


work 
Program 


and child un- 
was 
explained by Marjorie M. Heseltine of 
the U. S. Children’s 
emphasis is 
children’s health in rural 
places where there is 
“Nutritionists are gaining recognition 
under but 
workers and a better understanding of 
public health 
ed,” she said. 


3ureau. Special 


maternal and 


and 


placed on 


areas in 
economic stress. 


the program, more trained 


administration are need- 


Home Economics In Institution 
Administration 


NE of the most interesting speak- 

ers on this program was Mr. My- 
ron Green, of the Myron Green Cafe- 
terias, in Kansas City, who spoke on 
the advisability of “Administrative In- 
ternships in the Commercial Field,” 
pointing out that every student in In- 
stitution Administration courses should 
have practical experience in the field 
which she intends to enter. “One dis- 
advantage the restauranteur finds in us- 
ing home economics girls,” he said, “is 


that they are impressed with the idea 
that when they are graduated they are 
equipped for managerial positions. In 
the great majority of cases, they are 


much younger than those with whom 
they work, and so inexperienced in the 
practical operation of the business that 
they are immediately placed at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage with the workers 
under them.” Mr. 


Green suggested 


that in the majority of cases, graduates 
should be placed 
in the various operations of the restau- 


in apprentice work 





tak- 


no 


rant for one or two betore 


ing up 
reason,” 


years, 


managerial work. “I see 
he said, “why internship in a 
restaurant is any different from that in 
medicine, law, dentistry, or any of the 
that it 


Contrary 


should require 
to 


professions, or 


a shorter time. general 


belief, success in restaurant operation 
requires more training than does almost 
There are prob- 

the 


line.” 


any other profession. 


ably failures in restaurant 
field 

The 
was devoted to a discussion 
“Meeting 


in 


more 


than in any other 
this 


of 


second session of section 
school 
the In- 
the Lin- 
Ohio,” 


I lobson. 


cafeteria problems. 

Lunch Problem 
High School, Cleveland, 
described Miss Helen 
big problem they had to face was 
to the of 
children and how to finance such feed- 
ing. At first 
licited. At that time wheat was selling 
at fifty cents a bushel and the school 


digent 
coln 
was by 
The 
how hungry 


handle feeding 


private funds were so- 


cafeteria went into a wheat feeding pro- 


gram, serving one wheat dish 
day with one pint of milk and a fresh 
fruit. As the 
of Education 
adopted a 
the 


In 


every 
vegetable or 
grew, the 
over and 


program 
took it 
feeding 

Mary 
School 


in th 


Board 
city-wide 
of 
Lincoln 
fed 
has 


direction 
the 
children 
heginning—now the number drop- 
ped to 150. Children af- 
ford to buy lunch, make application for 
ticket. Each 
by understanding 


program under 
Hemmersbaugh. 
SOO e 


indigent were 


who cannot 


a lunch child is inter- 


viewed an teacher. 
The application is sent to the Board of 
Education and to the 
child’s to determine if a lunch 
ticket is justified. If so, it is 
and is good for a 12-cent special each 
The ticket the 
and is numbered 
the 


12-cent 


a visitor goes 
home 
issued 
day until revoked. has 
child’s 
to facilitate checking 
the cafeteria The 
are composed of foods that are stressed 
in health teaching and contain 2 hot 
dishes, 1 pint of milk, 2 slices of bread 
and butter, fruit. Food cost of 
the above lunch is 8 cents. Miss Hob- 
the fact that 
in some places, the depression 
be over, there are still hungry children 
and there is still 
to feed them. A 
should available 


name on it 


at end of 


specials 


line. 


and 


while, 
may 


son emphasized 


industrial centers 
for 
not, adequate meal 
to all for 
quate lunch 


in 
a need schools 
be 
children less than an inade- 
cold be brought 
The suggestion was made that 
relief agencies refund to the 
school the cost of lunches for indigents. 


can from 
home. 
should 


“Cost Control and Accounting” was 
Miss Hart, di- 
rector of school cafeterias in Rochester, 
New York. “Any successful school cafe- 
must have an accounting 
but the records be 
simple and of value to the system, other- 


discussed by Constance 


accurate 
kept 


teria 


system, must 


said 
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wise they are not worth keeping”, 





Miss Hart. “School cafeterias are service 
units and must be self-sustaining, but not 
profit-making.” Miss Hart suggested the 
following set-up for accounting: Food, 
62%, labor, 23%; management, 7%; ad- 
ministration, 3%; replacement, 2%; de- 
preciation, 2%; cleaning supplies, 1%. 
Any profit there is should go back to 
the children in lowered food costs. 
Food costs are controlled by buying 
on long or short term contracts, or on 
futures. Miss Hart has found it a good 
rule to buy about three-fourths of the 
year’s supplies on futures, then along 
about February, to buy some _ products 
(especially canned foods) on “spot” 
prices. Other factors in controlling 
food costs are. standardized recipes, 
accurate inventories and food reports, 
and careful checking of supplies to see 
that they come up to specifications. 


“The standardization and testing of 
recipes used in the school cafeterias in 
Cleveland, Ohio, is carried out in a 
test kitchen started in October, 1936,” 
said Mary Hemmersbaugh, in discuss- 
ing this subject. The advantages of 
standardizing and testing recipes used 
in the cafeterias are: Building up low 
cost tray specials; formulating speci- 
fications suitable for school lunch ma- 
terials, which insure uniform quality 
in all materials used in all cafeterias; 
making possible an effective program of 
cost accounting and food control; and 
enabling the cafeteria to contribute 
to the health program of the school. 

“Simplicity of menus is essential to 
low cost meals (those averaging about 
6 cents food cost)”, according to Ma- 
zelle Craddock, Texas Technological 
College, who spoke on the subject of 
“Low Cost Meals”. Costs can be con- 
trolled if portions are carefully esti- 
mated and recipes carefully worked out. 
Individual managers must work out the 
economics possible in their schools, as 
costs and needs differ in parts of the 
country, in types of cafeteria, number 
served, etc. She has found that the use 
of evaporated milk and skim milk in 
cooking helps keep’ down food costs; 
that salad dressings can be made in 
the cafeteria at less cost than commer- 
cial ones, but that jams and jellies are 
cheaper bought. 


The House 


66 OW-RENT housing,” was the 

subject of Mr. Edmund H. Ho- 
ben’s talk at the first meeting of this 
group. As assistant director of the 
National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, Mr. Hoben is an authority on the 
subject and his talk was attended with 
much interest. Although he is not par- 
ticularly in favor of public housing, Mr. 
Hoben said that private enterprise was 
not yet able to reduce cost of building 
to the levels necessary for low income 
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groups and for that reason he predicted 
that the federal government would de- 
velop a permanent program of assist- 
ance in the building of low cost housing 
units. Home economists should be able 
to aid in defining what are sub-stand- 
ard homes (in slum clearance projects), 
what are minimum standards as to light 
and air, windows, size of rooms, etc. An 
interesting point in Mr. Hoben’s talk 
was that home ownership should be re- 
served for those of economic security 
and this is not found in low income 
groups. Selling a home to a family that 
cannot afford it is not a service, and 
this should be taken into account in any 
discussion of “the psychological effect 
of home ownership.” 

Most places nowadays have certain 
building restrictions which regulate new 
housing, but seldom solve the problem 
of slum clearance. Individual family 
houses of decent standard cost so much 
to produce that they cannot be rented 
to low income groups. “The answer to 
the problem probably lies in govern- 
ment help in building so that rents can 
be brought down to a level for this 
low-income group who cannot afford 
more than four or five dollars per room 
rent”, said Mr. Hoben. The Wagner- 
Steagell Bill now up in Congress will, 
if passed, aid in working out this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. H. E. Wickers, of Kansas State 
College, spoke on the same program, 





on the results of a two-year study 
of housing problems in rural areas. His 
topic was “Functionalism in Architec- 
ture”, and he pointed out that low cost 
houses can be built in rural areas, that 
are convenient and livable and that 
function remarkably well. “In general, 
the demand for a higher housing level 
or for better houses does not come 
from the people,” he said, “and a better 
housing program will probably be a 
long, gradual one. It takes a long time 
to convince rural people of the need for 
better, and more convenient houses. 
He has worked out what he calls “three 
fundamental functions in farm house 
design”, which are as follows: 

(1) A central rear hall. 

(2) Front door facing the drive. 

(3) Summer kitchen or farm work- 
room, 

In speaking on “Housing and the 
Consumer”, Mr. Arthur B. Gallion of 
San Francisco, urged the Housing 
group to support a program of co- 
operative housing as a means of solv- 
ing the housing problem. 

Lack of space prevents comments 
on other excellent meetings such as the 
joint meeting with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, or the interesting 
material dealing with family relationships. 
—an attempt has been made, however, 
to note some of the interesting high 
lights of the convention and to give you 
an idea of what was talked about. 





Notes From the Detroit Meeting of the Department 


of Home Economics of the National 


Education Association 


HIS year there seemed to be a re- 

newed feeling concerning the im- 
portance of home economists supporting 
and developing a department of home 
economics in the N.E.A. It will be splen- 
did if this manifests itself in increased 
membership and increased activities. The 
February meeting in Atlantic City will be 
a good time to see some concrete evidence 
of this feeling. It is true that home econ- 
omists cannot afford to lose sight of the 
necessity of their work with other subject 
groups in education. 

The Department meeting at Detroit 
opened with a joint meeting on June 28, 
with the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Dr. Freda G. Winning of New 
York University and President of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics presided at the meet- 
ing. A panel discussion on “The Func- 
tion of Extra-Curricular Activities in 
Home Economics” was presented with the 


following participants: Helen Brause, 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Mrs. 
Roxanna Brannan, Hudson Township 
High School, Hudson, Ohio; Katherine 
Kiser, Sandusky High School, Sandusky, 
Ohio; Velma Phillips, Director of School 
of Home Economics, Ohio University; 
Jessie Walton, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
romics, Kalamazoo, and Charlotte Keen, 
Southeastern High School, Detroit. 
Several of the speakers felt that the 
extra-curricular activities of their various 
schools gave many opportunities for home 
economics to function in a way which 
meant greater development of the work. 
Dr. Velma Phillips said she thought 
the term extra-curricular had fallen into 
disrepute. That it was an outmoded term 
and that the experiences which these ac- 
tivities have given in the past should be a 
regular part of the new curriculum with 
more pupils participating and better uni- 
fication. After careful analysis there 
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wasn’t so much difference in the ideas of 
the participants because all believed the 
activities should be planned, organized and 
developed into worthwhile educational 
projects. 

On Tuesday Dr. Winning presented 
Miss Clara Youngs, Supervisor of Home 
Economics at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
chairman of the Program Committee. The 
first speaker was Dr. H. W. Nisonger, 
Professor of Adult Education, Ohio 
State University, who spoke on “Promot- 
ing Democracy Through Home Econom- 
ics Education” in the absence of Dr. H. 
Gordon Hullfish of the same university. 
Dr. Nisonger said that the most serious 
charge against education is that it is not 
concerned with the problems of real life. 
Students should be given some privilege 
te set up their own plans. They should be 
encouraged to set up a standard of values 
to use in judging what they do. “The de- 
gree to which we can help young people 
to think their way through and get some 
basis for action on such problems as ca- 
reer, marriage, and family life—to that 
extent we are promoting citizenship in a 
democracy.” Dr. Nisonger urged greater 
emphasis on plans for continuing learn- 
ing. 

Marian B. Woodward, Teacher Trainer, 
Division of Home Economics, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 
described work that is being done by vo- 
cational teachers on “Housing in Home 
Economics Program of the Public 
Schools” in Ohio as a result of their 
feeling that housing had too long been 
put aside in the home economics program. 
She told of the special emphasis which 
they are placing on the study of rural 
housing problems and how they have met 
some of them. 

Miss Helen Atwater, Editor of the 
Journal of Home Economics, gave a very 
interesting report on the “Trends of 
Home Economics Indicated at the 1937 
Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association at Kansas City”. 
Miss Atwater said, “Undoubtedly the 
most common underlying idea in all the 
individual programs was what is common- 
ly (perhaps a bit loosely) spoken of as 
integration of the different fields of home 
economics one with another, integration 
of home economics subject matter with 
actual experience, and needs of the 
student.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, Dr. O. R. 
Yoder, Assistant Medical Superintendent, 
Ypsilanti State Hospital, Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan, gave a challenging talk on “The Role 
of Home Economics in a Mental Hygiene 
Program.” “We are now interested in the 
development of a personality through 
some process which will enable the indi- 
vidual to become an effective social be- 
ing,” he said. “In mental hygiene we are 
definitely interested in how an individual 
responds to his social group or to a sittta- 
tion, what he thinks, his habits of food 
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and dress and moral conduct, are deter- 
mined by what we might determine a 
proper behavior pattern. I know of no 
better place to stimulate a proper be- 
havior pattern in our children than in the 
department of The 
very nature of the subject itself is one 
in which there must be cooperation be- 
tween teachers and parents, physicians, and 
social agencies, and everyone interested in 
human welfare.” 


Home Economics. 


Dr. Kenneth L. Heaton, Director, Div- 
ision of Curriculum Research, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Michigan, de- 
scribed an experiment with Home Econ- 
omics in a functional curriculum which is 
being carried on at Central State Teach- 
ers College (Mt. Pleasant, Michigan) un- 
der his direction. “It was discovered that 
only a few students were benefiting from 
the contribution of the Home Economics 
instructor with her knowledge of nutri- 
tion and health, the selection of clothing, 
the budgeting and handling of money, the 
importance of the house as a cause and as 
a preventive of modern social ills, and of 
the many problems of home management 
and child care. Problems in these areas 
are of importance to all students. Many 
of the problems of students are of such 
a nature that several instructors from dif- 
helpful to the 
The 
home economics instructor, the chemist, 
the health specialist, and the biologist con- 
tribute to the understanding of the prob- 
lems of health and nutrition.” Such a plan 
has been provided in Central State Teach- 
ers College. Out of this experience there 
is gradually evolving a plan by which it is 
hoped through integrated courses, con- 
ferences with individuals and groups, and 
assistance to students in the study of in- 
dividual problems, to find a way by which 
each student may profit from the leader- 
ship of a specialized faculty in the meet- 
ing of a wide variety of life’s functional 
needs. 

Miss Ruth Freegard, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Home Economics Educa- 
tion presided at this meeting. 


ferent fields are more 


student than any single instructor. 


There were continual evidences of hos- 
pitality of various sorts throughout the 
meetings. On Tuesday afternoon a delight- 
ful tea was held by the Detroit Home 
Economics Association at the City Gas 
Co. auditorium, with Miss Irene Hickey 
in charge. The highlight of social occa- 
sions was the banquet held at the Wom- 
en’s City Club, one of the most attrac- 
tive and interesting club houses in the 
country. The very fine musical program 
provided was presented by various groups 
from Cass Technical High School and 
was outstanding. 

Much credit for the things enjoyed lo- 
cally was due to the efforts of Miss Grace 
McAdam and Julia P. Grant, Supervisors 
of Home Economics in Detroit and their 
co-workers. 


Suggestions 


For School Exhibits 


Thinking that many of you may wish 
suggestions for exhibits, we are giving 
here the following list of “Subjects for 


An Exhibit” selected from a list pub- 
lished by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

1. Demonstrate the removal of stains, 


showing how alkali is used for acid 
stains and vice-versa. 

Show the relative value of different 
fibers and differently woven fabrics 
from the standpoint of keeping the 


No 


body warm. 


3. Show 
ing moisture in the air of the home. 


various devices for introduc- 


> 


Display attractive curtains that may 
be procured at small cost for va- 
rious rooms, 

5. Show _ various that 
should be taken for safety in the 


precautions 


home. 

6. Show several color harmonies for 
various rooms of the home with 
suggestions for introducing the 
small bright spots of color. 

7. Do the same for the complete cos- 


tume. 

8. Show a convenient closet arrange- 
ment for the wardrobe. 

9. Display Johnny’s pants and Mary’s 
coat that were made from mother’s 
coat. 

10. Show a school girl’s wardrobe with 

cost inventory. 

Explain a clothing budget for indi- 

dividuals or for the family. 


_ 
— 


12. Demonstrate pattern alteration 

13. Display food charts on meal plan- 
ning. 

14. Show satisfactory 
which are well packed. 

15. Show how a quart of milk may be 
introduced into a child’s diet for the 
day. 

16. Display foods that supply the vita- 
mins. 

17. Show nutritional value and variety 
for uses for a local food product. 

18. How much 
you for a month? A year? Can you 
afford it? Show actual food costs 
for varying sized families. 

19. Show how a plan for the work .of 
the home saves time. This may be 
done by means of two clock faces 
that indicate how a homemaker 
uses the hours of the day before 
and after planning. 

20. Demonstrate simple household reno- 
vations. 


school lunches 


does your food cost 


21. Show a family schedule in which 


(Turn to page 286) 
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A One Year Effective Course in Homemaking 


YNCHOOL administrators interested 
>) in providing worthwhile experiences 
for boys and girls during the high 
school period are more and more con- 
vinced that homemaking is a vital and 
functioning subject. Year after 
however, fine young women are gradu- 
ated from our without 
having elected this course. Six years 
ago, school administrators in Aber- 
deen asked the “Why is 
this?” The answer A large 
number of girls hoped to go to college 
and were cautious lest they might have 
too many credits in the so-called “voca- 


year, 


high schools 


questions, 


was easy. 


In some cases the at- 
educated in the 


tional subjects.” 
titude of the 
old high school, held up to the daughter 
the “cultural” value of mathematics and 


parents 


language in particular. Again, to some 
the possibility of a quick money return 
from preparation in the commercial 
course, which took’ practically all the 
elective time, looked big. In the 


jority of cases the girls expressed in- 


Mma- 


terest in home economics, but did not 
feel they could give the time to the two 
or three-year program the high school 
provided. 

Because school officials in 
knew that home economics had some- 
thing to offer in education for home 
living which these girls needed and 
would be interested in, the immediate 
concern was how this might be provided. 
Was the school to continue to plan for 
more home economics for some girls or 
adjust the present program to provide 
some home economics for more girls? 
Without curtailing the two or three year 
vocational homemaking the 
Home Economics Service class was or- 
ganized. This offered a ofe-year elective 
on a par with any other elective subject 
in high school with no_ pre-requisite 
needed. 

A well-planned vocational guidance pro- 
gram in the junior high school offered an 
opportunity to present this course to the 
girls when they planned their senior high 
school program. When the first 
class met, the girls set up their own aim, 
and with the guidance of the teacher to 
open up the possibilities, planned the con- 
tent to be included. Pupils wanted help in 
solving personal and home problems. The 
teacher kept her objective in the back- 
ground. Her desire was to stimulate an 
appreciation of, and the right attitude 
toward, home and family life, and to de- 
velop some abilities in home experiences 
school girls meet daily. The 


Aberdeen 


course in 


service 


which high 
Reprinted by permission Homemaking News!ect- 
ter, South Dakota. 
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By Clara Flemington 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


year’s work progressed through a study 
of the girl herself, her home, her friend- 
ships, the house she lived in, its arrange- 
ment and management, spending her earn- 
ings or her allowance, understanding lit- 
tle children, personal and family food 
and clothing problems. In other words, 
the class surveyed the home and family 
problems today from the high school 
girl’s viewpoint. 

Such a one-year course in homemaking 
may be largely non-laboratory, and _ still 
The cost 
reference books 
illustrative material than for laboratory 
supplies. No special equipment is neces- 
sary. It is an advantage to meet in a 
room with an informal, home-like atmos- 
phere. Many teachers could accomplish 
this in an ordinary classroom. In Aber- 
deen the girls have been quick to sense 
the value of a carry-over of classroom 
materials to experiences daily met in their 
own homes. The home is their real lab- 
oratory. Each girl reports to the class 
successes and problems solved in setting 
the table and serving a family meal; in 
caring for younger brothers and sisters; 
in planning a birthday supper for a fam- 
ily member; in caring for her own cloth- 
ing; in arranging furniture in her own 
room; in serving mother’s club lunch; in 
buying a new winter or spring outfit; in 
entertaining friends in her home; in im- 
proving some personality trait; and many 
other experiences of similar nature. 

The one-year elective course in home- 
making similar to the one here described 
has possibilities for a mixed class of boys 
and girls in a smaller high school. It will 
in no way interfere with a two- or three- 
year program which also might be offered 
to a different group of girls in a larger 
high school. 

The satisfactions derived from this 
course in the Aberdeen high school may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. More girls are being graduated from 
high school with some homemaking 
preparation. 


keep the interest of the class. 


will be more for and 


bo 


More homes and parents are being con- 

tacted. 

3. It has made possible, a better grouping 
of students in classes as to ability and 
interest. 

4. The enrollment of girls with wider in- 
terests and more varied preparations 
has been a stimulating challenge for 
better teaching. 

. There has been an increased respect 

for homemaking as a subject with con- 

tent on a par with other academic sub- 


on 


jects, 


In addition to these satisfactions, it has 
become evident that girls in the one-year 
course have been able to interpret home 
economics in classes of English, social 
science, drama, and 
art. To the homemaking class the girls 
have brought valuable contributions from 
modern problems, art, history, biology 
chemistry, and music. In fact, possibilities 
have been opened for eliminating dupli- 
cation and for better correlation in the 
core content of general education. 

This is the story of one effective course 
in home economics. It has provided some 
homemaking for more high school girls 
in Aberdeen without making the sulject 
Might this not be a_ sugges- 
which 


commerce, science, 


required. 
tive program 
cannot afford to provide equipment or 
room facilities, and yet wishes to enrich 
pupils’ experiences with guided 
lems in home living? 


for a high school 


prob- 





The first year home economics girls 
of the Dardanelle High School (Arkan- 
sas) completed a Family Relations unit, 
under the direction of Tolsie King, home 
economics instructor. As an introduction 
to the unit, the girls interviewed members 
of the faculty, prominent citizens, and 
leading homemakers of the community as 
to their conception of the word “Home.” 
There was such a variety of ideas given 
that immediately the girls became inter- 
ested in their own homes and families. 
This interest was maintained throughout 
the unit and was climaxed by a family 
night. Each girl gave a report in class of 
the result of her plan. These plans proved 
successful in that the girls felt that it 
was not necessary to go beyond their 
family circles for entertainment. 

Arkansas Vocational Visitor. 





The things that haven’t been done before 
Those are the things to try; 

Columbus dreamed of an unknown shore 
At rim of the far-flung sky, 

And his heart was bold and his faith was 

strong 

As he ventured in dangers new, 

And he paid no heed to the jeering throng 
Or the fears of the doubting crew. 


The things that haven’t been done before 
Are the tasks worth while today; 

Are you one of the flock that follows, or 
Are you one that shall lead the way? 
Are you one of the timid souls that quail 

At the jeers of a doubting crew, 
Or dare you, whether you win or fail, 
Strike out for a goal that’s new? 
News Letter, Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education. 
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Home Economics was 
taught the eighth grade boys in the Nash- 
ville (Georgia) High School this year in- 
stead of the usual traditional civics course 
which has been in the school curriculum 
for many years, according to an article 
written by Miss Tommie Merritt, home 
economics teacher, and published in the 
Georgia ‘Vocational Home Economics 
Bulletin”. In the beginning of the school 
year a survey was made of this group of 
boys to find out their interests and needs, 
then the boys, together with their teacher, 
decided upon the problems which needed 
to be studied during the year. 


A course in 


These 
problems were grouped together into units 
of study and are as follows :— 

Number of 


Name of Unit Weeks 
(1) Why Go To School? 2 
(2) Living With Others 2 
(3) Looking My Best 6 
(4) Building Better Bodies 6 
(5) Let’s Eat Breakfast 6 
(6) Time Out—(Home Care of the 
Sick) 4 
(7) Earning and Spending My Money 4 
(8) Living in My Community 4 
(9) Spending My Vacation Fs 
Total 36 


The name “Boys’ Social Problems” was 
selected as a title for the course by the 
boys themselves as they did not wish to 
have it called Home Economics. This 
particular title was selected because the 
course was to be made up entirely of 
problems which the boys felt a need for 
solving in their social relations with 
others in the home, school and com- 
munity. They selected their own text— 
The Boy and His Daily Living,* by Burn- 
ham, Jones and Redford. The _ book, 
Social Problems of the High School 
Boy,** by Lyster and Hudnall, is being 
used as a reference throughout the course. 


The class meets daily for two periods. 
This time is spent in many ways. When 
the two periods are not used for foods 
preparation work, the first period is used 
for classroom work and the second is 
used for supervised study, reading period, 
experiments, demonstrations and project 
check-ups, or any activity which needs 
to be carried on in connection with the 
particular unit being studied. 

One of the most outstanding activities, 
integrating the units of work in all three 
classes in Home Economics this year, 
was a Fashion Revue in which every 
student in the department participated. 


* The Boy and His Daily Living, by Burnham, 
Jones and Redford. J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago- 
Philadelphia. 

* Social Problems of the High School Boy, by 
Lyster and Hudnall. The Steck Co., Austin, 
Texas. 
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Boys’ Social Problems Class 


The boys studied the unit, “Looking My 
Best”, while the girls were studying cloth- 
ing and making fall dresses. 

At the conclusion of the units the en- 
fashion revue in 
the form of a radio broadcast. The girls 
modeled garments which had been made 


tire group presented a 


in their classes and the boys modeled 
suitable clothing for boys needed for all 
the 
outfits which were selected and purchased 
At 
the conclusion of the revue a girl gave 
a talk on “The Well Dressed Girl” and a 
boy gave a talk on “The Well Groomed 


Boy”. 


occasions. Many of boys modeled 


by them during their clothing unit. 


The program was presented in the eve- 
ning and most of the boys’ and girls’ par- 
ents did 
stimulate of 


much to 
this kind 


for boys as well as for girls. Parents are 


were present. This 


interest in work 


enthusiastic over their boys taking this 


new course and have reported good re- 


sults and a real into. their 


homes. The boys are very interested, alert 


carry-over 


and enthusiastic and a real joy to teach. 
The the Nashville 
School is pleased over the results of this 


superintendent of 
course and is anxious for every boy in 
high school to have an opportunity to 
take this or some similar course before 
graduation. It is now offered in the eighth 
grade but other boys who can schedule it 
are taking the course also. The consensus 
of opinion is that this course has done 
more to improve the morale of the Fresh- 
man Class than any other one thing that 
has been tried this year. 

The 


from the boys concerning their course and 


following are several statements 
the value it has been to them: 

“T find this course not only interesting 
and I 
for every boy.” 

“This course has helped me more in my 


but useful wish to recommend it 


daily life than any other one I have taken 
and I urge every boy to take it if pos- 
sible.” 





A Kitchen Story 
student mentioned how 


NE day a 
dreary our school kitchen was. This 


interested the foods class in using it for 
a project. This school was originatly an 
orphanage, so the kitchen was really quite 
old-fashioned. Due to an addition on each 
side of the main building later, much 
light has been shut out by the East wing. 

Picture if you can a fairly large room; 
windows on east and two on the north 
hung with short pale yellow marquisette 
curtains; dull brown woodwork and dusky 
tan painted walls; two low ugly sinks in 
corners; a very old black kitchen range; 
a brown wood icebox, (supplemented by 
a “lovely square box” outside a north 
window); desks joined together in a 
rectangular style in brown wood covered 
with unfinished wood which are 
very hard to keep clean; and on the 
table tops small black gas burners. 

By planning and studying the food class 
made suggestions to the principal con- 
cerning remodeling. They listed the fol- 
lowing: 


tops, 


1. Table tops recovered. 

. New curtains. 

. Refinish small stoves. 

Paint all woodwork light. 

. Paint all cupboards and staple con- 


Ww dN 


np 


tainers. 


- 


Remove range—replace with electric 
stove. 
Linoleum 
Electric refrigerator. 

New sinks—or wood drainboards re- 
finished or recovered. 


on floor. 


oN 


The board agreeing—some changes were 


made. Now picture the room as you walk 
in the door. 

A fairly large room; windows on east 
and two on the north, hung with gay red 
and white checked gingham, just along 
the 
light through the 
painted woodwork and clean ivory painted 
walls; two low sinks (still in the corner) 
but the wooden drainboards painted ivory 
and covered with a bakelite finish; a new 
white electric stove; and the correspond- 
ing white electric refrigerator (eliminat- 
ing that “lovely square box” outside the 
window); the desks, joined together in 
rectangular style, are all painted ivory, 
the tops refinished with varnish and now 
shine with a glow which adds warmth 


side of the windows allowing more 


glass ivory 


panes ; 


to the room. The small black stoves were 
also painted ivory. The cupboards, now 
ivory painted, have some red and white 
checked oilcloth paper to corre- 
spond with the curtains. Hanging down 
below the stoves are matching hot pad 
holders. The were 
painted ivory except for the tops which 
Also in red were the 


shelf 


staple containers 
were painted red. 
letters outside informing one of the con- 
tents inside. 

All the planning was done by the girls. 
Much of the actual work they did not do. 
They did, however, make the curtains, 
hot pad holders, and paint the staple 
containers. 

This finishes my story— 
And I will close the door 
Upon this cheerful kitchen 
Which each day delights us more. 
Louise Koehler, Metamora, Illinois. 
From Illinois Vocational 
Home Economics Aviso. 
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Home Service Notes 


New Trend in Home Economics Education 


By Gertrude J. Stanyon, Home Economist 


American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories 


An innovation in this year’s Conference 
of the Home Service Committee, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 15-18, was the special invita- 
tion issued to Home Economics teachers 
and college students who are interested 
in the field of Home Service, to join the 
group. An indication of the newer trends 
in Home Economics Education was evi- 
dent in this move. It was hoped that the 
Conference would give these people a 
comprehensive picture of Home Service 
and its requirements and responsibilities ; 
and would serve, too, to pave the way to- 


of the gas industry as well. Mr. Conner 
then touched briefly on the functions and 
aims of the American Association 
Testing Laboratories and on some of the 
research developments carried out there. 
Other speakers from the staff were Dr. 
F. E. Vandaveer, supervisor, who dis- 
cussed thermostats and automatic devices, 
and Mr. W. M. Couzens, research en- 
gineer, who spoke to the conference 
delegates on “The Modern Gas Range”. 
The conducted tour through the Labora- 
tory was prefaced by an illustrated talk 
Wright, publications 


Gas 


by Frankl\n R. 





Annual Home Service Conference and Training Course at American Gas Association 


Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Sponsored by 


Home Service Committee, 


American Gas Association. 


_ward Home Service apprenticeship train- 
ing for college seniors in Home Eco- 
nomics. 

In addition to the Home Service direc- 
tors, representing utilities companies and 
gas appliance manufacturers from twenty 
states and three Canadian provinces, there 
were present also, a number of home 
economics editors from prominent maga- 
zines and newspapers and representatives 
from a good group of universities, col- 
leges and high schools. 

Mr. R. M. Conner, Director of the 
American Gas Association Testing Labo- 
ratories, spoke at the opening meeting, 
welcoming the conference members. In 
his talk, Mr. Conner brought out the fact 
that the major objectives of Home Serv- 
ice—to sell more gas and gas appliances 
and to build good will—are more certain 
of attainment when the Home Service 
worker’s knowledge of her own depart- 
mental activities is accompanied by a 
thorough understanding of the economics 
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manager. Home economics instructors and 
pupils, home service leaders and household 
equipment editors left with a better un- 
derstanding of the purposes of the Lab- 
oratories’ five-point program to promote 
and develop the gas industry to the end 
that it may serve to the fullest possible 
extent the best interests of the public by: 


1. Developing and securing national 
acceptance and complete standards of 
construction and performance for all 
types of gas appliances and their ac- 
cessories. 

2. Testing, certifying and annually in- 
specting appliances and accessories 
for compliance with above standards 
and badging such goods. 

3. Conducting research investigations. 

4. Providing for manufacturers, etc., 
facilities for developing, testing and 
counsel. 


un 


. Assisting in educational endeavors of 
the industry. 


Elizabeth Sweeney, chairman of the 
National Home Service Committee and 
Home Service Director for the New 
York State Electric and Gas Corporation, 
Geneva, New York, and Jessie McQueen, 
secretary of the Committee and Home 
Service Counsellor of the American Gas 
Association, were in charge of the meet- 
ings. 





Electrical Industry 


The first Editorial Conference of the 
Electrical Industry was held in New 
York City on May 24th. The object 
of this meeting was to call the editors 
of national and trade magazines together 
and to familiarize them with new prod- 
ucts manufactured by the General Electric 
Company, and to further acquaint the 
members of the appliance and merchandis- 
ing department of the company with the 
editors who are interested in the pro- 
motion of electrical equipment. 

Discussions at this meeting included 
talks on future promotion of the elec- 
tric sink, the electric dishwasher and 
the disposal unit; the past, present and 
future of electric ranges; scientific, 
step-saving kitchens; rural electrifica- 
tion; and activities of G. E. Home Bu- 
reau in individual homes. The _pro- 
gram also included a premier showing 
of a new motion picture, “From Now On.” 

The Home Service Section of the 
Specialty Appliance Sales Department, 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently announced 
the addition of six new  mem- 
bers to their staff, five of whom are ex- 
perienced Home Economists and will 
be chief aids in educating the public to 
the proper use and care of appliances. 
They are: Mrs. Adelaide Fellows, Nancy 
Pullin, Mae Jankin, Edythe Moore, and 
Mrs. Clara Cole. 

Miss Linnea Lorenson, who is to spe- 
cialize in rural electrification, for- 
merly a member of another department. 


was 


The enlarged staff makes possible 
an expansion of the regular summer 
courses to include not only courses for 
college home economics students and 
utility home service girls, but also for 
extension and_ state demonstration 
agents. Registration blanks for the 
short courses may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Home Service Section, Spe- 
cialty Appliance Sales Department, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

On August 3lst, September Ist and 
2nd, the Sixth National Home Service 
Conference sponsored by the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Company 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, in Chicago. Many home service 
directors, editors and home economists 
in the educational field are expected to 
attend. 
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Baking- Powder ‘Taste? 
4. Not with ROYAL 


Only 1¢ worth of Royal for 
2 delicious layers of White Cake 


Jot down for your class the costs of 
the principal ingredients needed 
for two layers of white cake. Then 
point out the trifling cost of the 
Royal Baking Powder—actually 
only 1¢ worth! Yet—this penny’s 


worth of Royal, as you know, plays 
a large part in assuring even tex- 
ture, tenderness and fine flavor. 
When the best costs so little, isn’t 
it foolish to skimp along with a 
doubtful brand of baking powder? 
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Bl ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 
Incorporated, 691 Washington Street, 
Royal Cook Books for class use. 


ROYAL is the only nationally 
distributed baking powder that 


is made with a pure fruit 
product—Cream of Tartar— 
derived from luscious, juice- 
heavy grapes. 











Cream of Tartar —that 
pure grape product in 
Royal,insures delicious 
flavor every time 


N your next class lesson on cake, be 

sure to include this 1 important warn- 
ing: A cake may have prize -winning 
texture—and a crust that is perfectly 
baked .. . but if you can taste the baking 
powder, that cake is a failure. 

And it’s so easy to avoid this disap- 
pointment. With a fine Cream of Tartar 
baking powder— Royal—you can insure 
delicious flavor every time. 

Cream of Tartar is a pure grape prod- 
uct—imported from southern France 
where the choicest grapes are grown. 

This pure fruit product in Royal un- 
failingly gives perfect flavor to every- 
thing you bake. A finer, more even 
texture, too, that holds in moisture... 
keeps cake fresh for days. 
Remember—next time you need baking 
powder—that Royal is the only nationally 
known baking powder that is made with a 
pure fruit product. Yet it costs very little 
—only 1¢ for an average baking. 

Insure success in your classroom demon- 
strations by using Royal. And 
impress on your pupils that this pure, de- 
pendable Cream of Tartar baking powder is 
essential for fine home baking. 


always 





Please send free 





Name Selb ce aa asad 
ee re 
CR o. 


School 





Product of Standard Brands hp! ag 
New York, Dept. 608. COOK BOOK 

Beautifully illus- 

trated. Basic recipes, 


neots rules for fine cakemak- 


ing, hints on handling 
doughs and batters, 
and other valuable 
helps for teachers. 
Mail coupon. 


State 
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Book Reviews 


THE VEGETABLE GARDENER'S How Book. 
By Chesla C. Sherlock. The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 286 pp., price $3.00 


To anyone interested in vegetable gar- 
dening, this book is a treasure indeed, 
for it completely covers every phase of 
the home growing of vegetables and 
fruits, including chapters on tool selection 
and care, how to build arbors, how to 
prune, spray and harvest. It is a most 
practical book, as it answers the hundreds 
of questions asked Mr. Sherlock in the 
course of his many years of correspond- 
ence with gardeners everywhere as editor 
of Better Homes and Gardens and while 
he was in charge of the garden section 
of Ladies’ Home Journal. The questions 
answered concern such problems as, “How 
deep should asparagus plants be planted ?” 
“How can we blanch celery and chicory 
in the home garden?” “How much spray- 
ing material is needed for one small apple 
tree?” “How often should we renew the 
strawberry bed and how can it be done 
economically?” “When should potatoes be 
planted?” “How can we store roots and 
vegetables in the average suburban 
cellar?” Mr. Sherlock has tried and suc- 
cessfully too, to answer in his book the 
questions that are not answered in the 
ordinary garden book, all of which makes 
it invaluable to the home gardener. 

The book is written in 57 chapters and 
three parts, divided thus—Part 1, The 
General Vegetable Garden; Part 2, The 
Salad Garden; and Part 3, The Fruit 
Garden. There are many illustrations. 


HANby Book or REcIPES FoR TWENTY- 
Five. By Sibylla Hadwen and Celia 
Bernards. M. Barrows & Company, New 
York, 1937. 172 pp., price $2.00. A new 
edition, revised and enlarged. 

The book was written to assist those 
who plan menus for the school cafeteria, 
tea room and other medium sized groups, 
with special attention being paid to the 
cost. It is a small, concise handbook of 
quantity cookery, including food pur- 
chasing and preparation, and a few of 
the essential food principles. 


Art WeEavinG. By Frieda Kean. D. C. 
Heath & Company, New York, 1937. 98 
pp., price $1.16. 

Art Weaving is an elementary handbook 
designed to provide a_ theoretical and 
cultural background for a practical course 
in hand-weaving. Its aim is to encourage 
appreciation of masterpieces of the tex- 
tile art, study of the principles of design 
and color harmony, and the creative im- 
pulse. It deals with principles of home 
decoration and furnishing, skill in manipu- 
lation of textile materials of various 
kinds, and a knowledge of their origin, 
manufacture and use, training in economic 
purchasing, development of qualities in- 
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herent in fine workmanship, training in 
technical skills of economic value, train- 
ing in observation and scientific judg- 
ment and development of the finer coor- 
dinations of eye and hand. 


THe HouseHoLtpD SEARCHLIGHT HoME- 
MAKING GuwE. The Household Magazine, 
Topeka, Kansas. Arthur Capper, Topeka, 
1937. 320 pp., price $2.00. 

This book is a virtual encyclopedia for 
homemakers and others interested in 
homemaking problems. It deals with such 


subjects as etiquette, weddings, menus, 
quantity cookery, health, beauty, home 


furnishings and equipment, textiles, the 
laundry, dyeing, stain removal, insect 
extermination, the care of the lawn, en- 
tertainment, club activities, and the phy- 
sical health of children. This is indeed, 
taking in a wide range of activities, but 
each subject is dealt with intelligently, 
quite thoroughly and in a manner easily 
understood. The book is the product of 
many years of actual experience on the 
part of the staff of The Household 
Magazine, and five years of intensive in- 
vestigation, testing and writing. In 1931 
The Household Searchlight Recipe Book 
was published, became very popular, but 
did not cover all phases of homemaking 
desired by homemakers—hence, the new 
book. 

The book is a convenient size, light in 
weight, and indexed on the side as well 
as in back, enabling anyone to reach the 
information wanted with no unnecessary 
delay. 


Of interest to home economics teachers, 
cafeteria managers and homemakers alike 
are the following five “Little Gold Books” 
published recently by the Hospitality 
Guild, Stamford, Connecticut, at 50c each: 
BreLANp’s 100 ProritABLeE SALAps by J. 
H. Breland; CuickEN Recires by Alice 
Easton; 365 PopuLtAR BREAKFAST MENUS 
by Barbara B. Brooks; ProritaBLe Ecc 
Specratties by J. H. Breland; and 100 
Low Cost SumMMER Recipes by J. H. 
Breland. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BacteERIoLoGy. By 
Martin Frobisher, Jr. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia and London, 1937. 
474 pp. 230 illustrations. $3.25. 


Bacteriology should no longer be re- 
garded as a branch of medicine, says Dr. 
Frobisher, it is also important in botany, 
chemistry, agriculture, industrial process- 
es and elsewhere. This book is written for 
the student in any subject who desires the 
essential facts of bacteriology in order 
to apply it practically and to increase the 
value of his training in other fields. 

The book is made up of three divisions. 
Section I is devoted to Fundamental Prin- 
ciples. In addition to the chapters of gen- 
eral treatment on laboratory technique, 
the cultivation, the morphology and phy- 
siology of bacteria, the home economics 


student will be interested in those on 
the relation of bacteria to their environ- 
ment, sterilization and disinfection. 

Section II. The Six Orders of the 
Class of Schizomycetes. Here is a full 
and thorough discussion of the bacteria 
in these groups, their relationship to man- 
kind, their practical effects upon food, 
health, sanitation, agriculture and industry 
—and withal it is most interesting read- 
ing. For example, we like knowing that 
“sauerkraut is quite analogous to silage” 
and that both are good if natural proc- 
esses are allowed to proceed without in- 
terference from outside agencies. 

Section III. Bacteria in Relation to 
Disease. Obviously this part of the book 
is of greatest significance to the medical 
student but it is also.impotrant to the nu- 
tritionist, the dietitian and others ccn- 
cerned with health and diet therapy. 

Lulu Graves. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND Its APPLICATION. Re- 
vised Edition. By Curtis M. Hilliard. Ginn 
& Company. Boston. 1936. 339 pp. $3.50. 

In the revision of this well known text- 
book its original plan for a broad general 
treatment of bacteriology has not been 
changed though some chapters have been 
rewritten, some omitted and several new 
ones added. 

The text is adapted to the needs of the 
home economist and the public health 
worker rather than to those who are con- 
cerned with research or medicine; and 
the intelligent layman will find it helpful 
in the solution of some of his every day 
problems. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the pub- 
lic health laboratory, explaining the rou- 
tine of tests, what to look for in each 
type, and the significant points in prepa- 
ration of agents for immunity and dis- 
infection. 

The preliminary chapters outlining 
methods of studying bacteria, the reaction 
of bacteria to their physical and chemical 
enviroment and similar general informa- 
tion are followed by more detailed study 
of bacteria in water, milk and milk prod- 
ucts, food, and their behavior in food 
preservation by heat and by cold. 

Infections and infectious diseases are 
discussed individually and in language 
readily understood by the non-professional 
reader. 

Lulu Graves. 


ELEMENTS OF Foop AND Nutrition. By 
Mary T. Dowd and Alberta Dent. New 
York. John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1937. 
279 pp. $1.75. 

This book is designed primarily for the 
high school student though the authors 
have also given thought to the housewife 
who has not had the benefit of home 
economics training. They say, “Educa- 
tion for the better selection of food for 
health cannot be started too early in life 
for the individual,” and this idea is fol- 
lowed throughout the book. 
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The basic principles of food selection | 


and food preparation are presented simply 
and interestingly. The technique of cook- 
ing is given less emphasis than the health 
needs of the individual. Only those proc- 
esses that affect the nutritive value, digest- 
ibility or the enjoyment of the food 
product are considered in more detail. 
The lesson plans are well outlined and 
not complicated. A table of food com- 
position is appended, together with foot- 
notes and a key to the text. 


Lulu Graves 


The following books have been received 
and will be reviewed in the next issue: 
AN OUTLINE OF SUGGESTED MATERIAL FOR 

Home ArTS IN THE INTEGRATED PRO- 

GRAM—GrRADES ONE THROUGH Srx. By 

Helen L. Tryon and Irene Meves. 75c. 
Stupy GumpE TO PRroBLEMS OF FABRICS 

AND Dress, by Lucy Rathbone and 

Elizabeth Tarpley. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 52c. 


Home Projects 


(Continued from page 263) 





activity to completion. Pupil thinking 
is important, although the teacher will 
need to contribute at many points. Pu- 
pils will vary in the kind and amount 
of help needed. 

Summary: 

1. Planning includes thinking through 
the work to be done: 

a. What is already known. 

b. 
c. The time needed. 


What must be learned. 


i) 


d. The cost, 
e. Help needed, and how and where 
: it may be obtained. 
f. Means of measuring progress 
including necessary records. 

2. Growth in planning should be 
seen as one of the major purposes of 
home project work. The teacher should 
see home projects as a medium for 
measuring her own development in 
teaching ability, in seeing home needs, 
and in evaluating the worth of school 
work done. 

3. Class discussion and_ individual 
conferences will help in this planning. 
Remember that pupil development is 
the primary aim of instruction. Loose 
thinking and poor planning foster care- 
less habits, and result in inefficient 
work. The pupils can be led to think 
their problems through carefully, to 
recognize the factors involved, and to 
make decisions for themselves. A writ- 
ten plan is a great help. 

4. The teacher should keep a cumula- 
tive record of home projects for each 
pupil. This record might well include 


conferences and home visits, as well as | 


the record of the activity itself. 
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““F CONOMICAL MENUS” is a carefully selected collec- 
E tion of tested recipes—illustrated with photographs 
and made more helpful with explanatory notes and 
balanced menus —which demonstrates how appetizing 
and delicious food can be made more wholesome and, 
at the same time, cost less with Irradiated Pet Milk. 

Some of the recipes show how an extra amount of 


. N the much-needed “quart of milk a day” can be in- 


cluded in the diet. Others illustrate how less butter 
and fewer eggs can be used by following Pet Milk 
recipes and using Irradiated Pet Milk. Several of them 
demonstrate that Pet Milk can be most successfully 
used in place of cream and whipping cream. 

All food made with Pet Milk contains extra vita- 
min D because all Pet Milk is irradiated. Irradiated Pet 
Milk costs less generally than ordinary milk — much 


less than cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
1447h Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, 


4 


copies of “Economical Menus’ 








Name. 


Address_ 
ae a a 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 


| 
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Wise Women of the East In modest households luncheon is ly washes his hands before and after 
apt to consist of the favorite highly meals. 
Mi : spiced lentil soup, or one of the dozen Rice, which is India’s staple food 
(Continued from page 269) or more varieties of split pea soup, rice, ere ene Ta many different varieties. no 
. or another kind of vegetable, and fish. Bengal, possibly the most popular rice 
After the children are fed and have In Bengal, people sit on rugs or mats is slightly boiled in the husk before it 
settled down to the preparation of their _ placed on the floor, as chairs and tables is sold. The housewife prides herself 
morning lessons, the women begin are not found in homes untouched by on her cooking of rice, which is so 
working in earnest, since luncheon western influence. Rice and other foods fluffy and dry that pony grain almost 
must be ready by ten or ten-thirty. As are served on plates or in cups and Sloers away. ‘Soanstionss soup is poured 
Indian schools and offices do not open tumblers made from a highly burnished, over A snowy mound of rice. which 
until mid-morning, the women always silver-like metal. In some homes often is dished out froma hice: central 
feed the men and boys before they banana leaf plates are used. Of course, how! ‘Thaieitiie eggplant, gourds, cab- 
leave the house. Their own meal is there are no forks, knives or spoons. base, pee eta and canny sities veg- 
eaten sometime between twelve and In accordance with ancient tradition, etables familiar to the West and com- 
one o'clock. In orthodox families, men food is eaten with the first two fingers mon in India are available to people 
and women never eat together. of the right hand. Everyone thorough- of means. In Bengal a great deal of 


—_ _ pieviabintiinnenitaisiaiaai e oo ee 


fish is eaten, since this food is both in- 
expensive and delicious. Curds and 
sweets made from flour and milk are 
wholesome and good. Mangoes, bana- 


M E E T AN O L D | nas, peaches, lemons and pineapples are 


a few of the many fruits which are 
FRIEND | plentiful. Milk, butter and eggs are 

expensive and except in rich families, 
generally can be afforded only for the 
children. 





with some new accomplishments 


With luncheon over and the men and 
@ older boys out of the house, the women 
bathe after their cooking and prepare 
for worship. The family shrine, which 





Cc RISCO is an old friend to most Home Economics is the center of every Hindu house- 
teachers. You know from your own experience what Crisco hold, may be a separate chapel or, 
will do. You’ve used it for making cakes and pies and in humble cottages, simply a quiet cor- 

ner, whither various members of the 


biscuits and for frying of all sorts as well. family retire to meditate and pray. In 
either case, the sanctuary is the abode 
of the family gods. Flowers, incense 
and offerings of fruits or sweets daily 
are made at the shrines. Paid Brahmin 
priests come both in the morning and 
at night, to conduct services and read 
the scriptures. At an early age the 
children are instructed in religious ritu- 
al. As soon as they are old enough, 
they are taught to arrange the flowers, 
clean the ceremonial vessels and put 
the offerings in place. 





D URING the past year a major improvement has been 
made in Crisco. It is now super-creamed. You'll find it 
a lighter, fluffer, more easily workable Crisco, which offers 
you these four important advantages: 


1 Easier to spoon out of the can. This helps to 
® insure more accurate measurements and hence 


better cooking results. 


2 Creams more easily with sugar in cake making. 
" With the new super-creamed Crisco you can blend 


sugar, eggs and shortening in 30 seconds. Each Hindu family worships some 


particular deity, such as Krishna, the 
3 Blends in more readily with flour in pastry and one infant; Shiva, aed of the 
"biscuit making. This has an important influence | mecsigs ed Pinay cag sieges Sake 
on the finished product. For when the shortening is | race im oe = pron msg 
thoroughly blended with the flour, less water is needed cog me ye “ ha - eterno 
to form a dough and the pastry is much less likely to ee eee 
deity, whose genial presence reigns 


be tough. : i 
& | over many Hindu homes. According to 
’ : - | legend, Parvati, wif f Shiva, fash- 
Fries foods a rich, golden brown, with no grease- [ eager ge Nis ent Seen 
Nieddcad uieet. ing. ncaiieiiaeien tition ar Gane | ioned the little lad Ganesha, to guard 
: Peres . _— the threshold of her bath. Ganesha pro- 
tected her so well that not even Shiva 
“ 4 9 4 
In The Story of Crisco, one of a series of leaflets de- ne Silos tecieae: Dhereepen,. te 
signed for students, you'll find complete information about angry god cut off the boy’s head. Par- 
this modern cooking fat. Send for copies for your Cookery | vati was sorrowful over the destruction 


of her child and implored Shiva to re- 
store him to life. Since the boy’s head 


THE PROCTER or GAMBLE COMPANY could not be found to replace the sev- 


Home Economics Dept. P-837, Ivorydale, Ohio | ered member, Shiva Gusily gave the lad 
‘ | the head of an elephant, the wisest of 


| beasts. From that time, Ganesha has 
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classes. Address your request to — 




















been looked upon as the special guar- 
dian of homes. He is the wisdom-god, 
whose worship insures success in diffi- 
cult undertakings. 

There are many gods in Hindu 
homes, for India, in the words of a na- 
tive poet, is a “god-enchanted land.” 
Perhaps it could not be otherwise when 
one considers how every child is trained 
in poetic appreciation of nature. The 
clouds that hover over stately Hima- 
layan peaks are white bulls whose silver 
horns pierce the bosom of the sky. 
Dawn is a beautiful maiden robed in 
saffron and rose, who flings wide the 
doors of heaven. The lotus blossom 
is the footstool of the gods, while the 
rising sun is likened to a lotus floating 
on the sea of the universe. Twilight 
is “cowdust hour,” the medi- 


time for 


tation. 

This richness of Indian imagery fos- 
ters the child’s innate religious instinct 
and him feel the 
presence of divinity in every manifesta- 
tion of nature. When the child is young, 
he fashions from clay little 
of gods. As he grows older and “puts 
away childish things,” the images cease 
to be real gods. They become symbols, 
rather, of the divinity of nature. Out 
of the diversity of youthful imagination 
grows the unity of mature belief, which 
characterizes the religious thought of 
all classes of educated Hindus. 


makes mysterious 


images 


every Hindu 
religious 


From early childhood 
boy and girl 


The rule of life, says the 


is trained in 
meditation. 
Hindu, is realization of one’s self, and 
this can be achieved only through con- 
When the subject finally 
identifies with the object, the 
highest point of concentration is 
reached. Three times daily the Hindu 
habitually withdraws to meditate and 
pray. This habit of thought, handed 
down Vedic at the 
root of India’s spiritual and intellectual 
strength. 


centration. 
himself 


since times, lies 


To illustrate how children are taught 
religious concentration, the Hindus tell 
the old story of the lad whose teacher 
told his pupils to meditate. 

“But what is meditation?” asked the 
boy. “How can I meditate?” 


“Think about something you love,” 
replied the teacher. “Think, for in- 
stance, about your cow,—how she plays 
with you, how she follows you about, 
how she gives you milk.” 

For a long time there was silence. 
When the period for meditation was 
over, all the children left the room, ex- 
cept the little lad who was concen- 
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trating on his cow. At last the teacher 
called him by name. 


“Oh,” said the boy dreamily, “I 
thought and thought and thought about 
Mother Cow until finally I became 
Mother Cow. Her horns wouldn’t let 


hE 


me through the door! 


Next to religious meditation, service 
to others is one of the most important 
lessons a Hindu mother teaches her 
child. No stranger turned away 
without receiving food and welcome, 
for hospitality is one of India’s most 
sacred laws. Even beggars are gra- 
ciously received. The devout woman 
gives of her means to all beggars, re- 


is 


gardless of whether they are deserving 
or not, and trains the boys and girls to 
look upon them with compassion. Often 
the children are sent out to place rice 
or coins in the bowls of the mendicants 
who come to the houses. 


There are millions of beggars in In- 
dia. 
sarily beggars 
ceive full social recognition. For five 
thousand years the Hindu has 
reasoned, “The beggar has been created 


In a country where life is neces- 


so interdependent, re- 


pious 


to give me an opportunity to exercise 


unselfishness. This is the scheme of 


(Turn to page 284) 











The Hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal 
Enriched with 
Extra Vitamin B 





a sO many nutritionists prefer a 








hot whole wheat cereal, enriched with 
extra vitamin B—and since ease of 
preparation is so important in a diet 
regime—you'll be glad to know that 
Ralston, the hot cereal that cooks in 5 
minutes, is 


© A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL... 
with only the coarsest bran removed 

. providing an abundance of the 
body-building, energy-producing ele- 
ments that come from choice whole 


wheat. 


© DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B... 
pure wheat germ is added to Ralston 
to make it 2'/2 times richer in vita- 
min B than natural whole wheat. 


© PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
. . tastes so good that the whole 


family likes it—and each generous 
serving costs less than one cent. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
Dept. PHE, 1789 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me information that will be helpful in 
evaluating cereal diets as compiled in your Research 


Use Coupon For 
Free Research 


Laboratory Report on Ralston Wheat Cereal. 





Name come | 


Laboratory Report 


Address. 





(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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Wise Women of the East 
(Continued from page 283) 


God in society to teach me charity to- 
ward my fellow men.” No matter how 
poor a family may be, something al- 
ways is set aside for the beggar. 

As poets and singers the beggars 
have done India a great service. They 
treasure in their memories the old folk 
songs and sacred hymns which have 
come down unchanged through the cen- 
turies. From their lips the children 
learn hundreds of the country’s songs 
Many of the beggars carry rude flutes 
or stringed instruments on which they 
play musical accompaniments to old 
classical words about the transitoriness 
of human life, the certainty of death 
and the futility of wasting thoughts on 
worldly things. Often, however, the beg- 
gars emphasize more cheerful themes. 
Some of them go about from house to 
house before sunrise, playing on little 
one-stringed instruments and_ singing 
hymns of joy: 

Victory to Brahma! 

Praise Brahma always. 

The world is waking, 

Birds, trees, plants and creeping things 

All lift their heads 

In praise of Brahma. 

May you, too, be happy. 

Victory to Brahma! 

Every day for a month the beggars 
sing their morning songs. At the end 
of that time they come for their reward 
of food or money, or whatever their 
patrons may choose to give. 

Although the unlettered Hindu moth- 
er never has heard of modern psychol- 
ogy, she uses certain methods of child 
training which would be highly § ap- 
proved by the leading educators of the 
western world. Many of the principles 
she follows have descended from Vedic 
times and represent the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages. Such is the con- 
quest of fear. She rears the child in 
the concept that fear inspires fear. 
When you are afraid of wild creatures, 
she says, your attitude will cause them 
to harm you, for they will recognize 
that your heart is filled with hatred. 
When you have no evil intent toward 
them, however, even the most ferocious 
beast will not desire to hurt you. 

When the Hindu mother wishes to 
teach principles of conduct, she inva- 
riably does so through picturesque fable 
and pertinent story, instead of with ab- 
stract moralizing or useless scolding. 
She feeds the child’s imagination with 
tales of India’s great heroes and hero- 
ines, so that the character may be in- 
fluenced by noble example. In _ this 
way stories form the backbone of every 
child’s education. 

When children are put to bed, it is 
customary for the mother or some el- 
derly member of the household to tell 
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them stories before they sleep. Out of 
her inexhaustible supply of tales, the 
mother selects those best fitted to 
strengthen a weakness in the character 
of this child, or to correct a fault in 
another. The same stories are not al- 
ways used for all the children. The 
Hindu mother works on the sound 
basic principle that great moral or 
ethical truths planted in the youthful 
mind before it loses consciousness will 
become a permanent part of a child’s 
thinking. 

“Wealth can be taken away, but not 
learning,” is an old Hindu proverb 
which illustrates the emphasis the Hin- 
du parent places on learning. Even 
princes and rulers have “taken the 
dust” from the feet of men such as 
Tagore, Gandhi, Swami Vivekananda 
and other leaders whose wisdom has 
placed them in the ranks of India’s 
greatest sons, The Vedic conception 
of storing the mind with wisdom still 
continues as the Hindu woman’s ideal 
for the education of her children. In 
ancient times when there were no print- 
ed books, the classics were learned en- 
tirely by memory. Today, although 
universal literacy is the ideal of India’s 
literate class, a large proportion of the 
population cannot read or write. There 
are few people, however, who are not 
possessed of the unconscious wisdom 
resulting from generations of familiar- 
ity with classical culture. : 

“In considering Indian home life and 
customs,” said Dr. Das, “we must not 
forget that India is a country of vil- 
lages. According to the latest census 
reports there are as many as 665,000 
villages, but only about 2,500 towns and 
cities. Almost 90%, or more than 300,- 
000,000 of the total population of over 
350,000,000 is rural. This means that 
we must think of the Indian woman 
largely in terms of the poverty, lack 
of sanitation and disease which exist in 
villages. 

“There is great wealth among certain 
classes in India. There is also the most 
abject poverty. India’s poverty lies 
at the root of many evils. Lack of 
food and food low in the necessary 
health building vitamins give our peo- 
ple little resistance to germs. Probably 
a tenth of the population does not 
know what it is to have a full meal a 
day. Government statistics show that 
seventy-five cents is the Indian’s aver- 
age monthly allowance for food, and 
that the average longevity is between 
twenty-three and twenty-five years. 

“The Indian is naturally clean. He 
frequently bathes and changes his gar- 
ments. Yet sanitation, in the western 
sense, is practically unknown among 
peasant folk. People often clean their 
teeth and bathe in the same water 
where the animals are sloshing about. 
The water supply in villages is entire- 





ly inadequate. In spite of the salutary 
effect of the powerful tropical sun, in- 


fection spreads rapidly through the 
wells. Often people take their water 
jars to the wells from homes where 
members of the family are dying from 
cholera. Since water is the principal 
source of infection for this dread dis- 
ease, hundreds of persons are exposed 
to suffering and death. Poor housing, 
overcrowding and epidemics are sap- 
ping the life of many rural communi- 
ties. Sickness spreads rapidly because 
of insufficient facilities for caring for 
illness and because the low caste 
woman, like the peasant woman of 
every land, is fettered by traditional 
religious customs, blind superstition 
and ignorance of the causes of infec- 
tion. Infant mortality is high. Many 
mothers are physically immature and 
too weak and undernourished to bear 
healthy children. The unsanitary meth- 
ods of the village midwife cause death 
to many babies. Blindness, bone ail- 
ments, tuberculosis, leprosy and ma- 
laria are some of the many human ills 
which needlessly afflict hundreds of 
thousands of village people. 

“How to raise the standard of living 
in native villages is the question which 
India faces today,” said Dr. Das in 
conclusion. “Education of the masses 
is the only solution to the problem. 
Home Economics is one of the sciences 
most needed in India. It should be 
made compulsory in all schools and 
colleges, so that our women students 
could go to the villages with a knowl- 
edge of modern sanitation. better hous- 
ing, and how to get a well balanced 
diet from native food products. 

“Since the World War women of the 
literate class—in every country the 
leaders in social reform—have made 
remarkable progress in health and wel- 
fare work. This movement is gaining 
importance in our national life. Many 
of our young women are choosing ca- 
reers instead of marriage. Many of 
them are toiling side by side with men 
in the social advancement of both rural 
and industrial, communities. For al- 
most the first time in history, educated 
Hindu, Mohammedan and Christian 
women are working together harmo- 
niously on legislation concerning child 
marriage, opium traffic and other im- 
portant Hospitals with 
women doctors, well trained midwives, 
“clinics on wheels” which go from vil- 
lage to village, educational posters and 
lectures, the dissemination of birth con- 
trol knowledge are included in the pro- 
gram of betterment for rural districts. 


problems. 


“India is so vast—as large as all 
of Europe, excepting Russia—that there 
is great need for more and more of our 
upper class women to be trained and 
educated in social welfare. To the 


(Turn to page 286) 
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Plays 
For Home Economics Classes 


1. JOAN FINDS OUT. By Mary F. Perry and Esther Gor- 
don—One-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. . 15 


2. MARTHA WASHINGTON RETURNS. By Evelyn 
Eastman and Lillian Peek—One-act play for highschool classes 
ee eee ee re eee 15¢ 


3. THERE WAS AN OLD LADY WHO LIVED IN A 
SHOE. By Louise Raymond—Fashion show in five scenes for 
younger girls, Pantomime, two announcers, any number of 
RMT ee in ee I ig a haba cbc ewelb et oen eu aso’ 15¢ 


4. A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW. By Mary Anna Law- 
rence—Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, announcer. .15c 


5. PLAYING THE GAME. By Rachel P. Whelan and 
Adelaide M. Courtney—Two-act play on Social Relations. Five 
SR AUTONE NG  iiiai cis cea sisi es deca tawaceeeed 25c 


6. RENOVATING ROSIE. By Rachel P. Whelan and Ade- 
laide M. Courtney—Two-act play on personal appearance. Six 
NUE BOE PAPE oo cc iL iseawicdc ce vssarews ener s 25¢ 


7. ABIGAIL’S PRINT SHOP. One-act play with two 
scenes, for highschool Clothing Classes. Three girls and one 
boy, main characters. Any number of models .......... 15¢ 


8. TWO SHORT PLAYS FOR CLOTHING CLASSES. 
(1) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girls, any number of 
models, one announcer. (2) All Day Long. Four girls as 
main characters. Any number of models .............. 15¢ 


The following plays reprinted from “MORE PLAYS WITH A 
PURPOSE”: and “PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE” 


2 
9. THIS MODERN GENERATION. By Dorothy Tolbert. 
Three-act play for ten or more highschool girls.......... 25¢ 


10. THE USES OF ADVERSITY. By Elizabeth Brannigan. 
One-act and three scene for homemaking classes. Five boys 
CU II Sean wt BEA en Shain ic heen s oe ee 25¢ 


11. THE FASHION CYCLE and FACTS AND FANCIES 
IN COSTUME. By Marian S. Morse. Two short plays for 


NN MIS on She kop a2 vos vance nia ee See 20c 
12. THE AWAKENING OF AMY BRANT: A two-act 
play for highschool foods and nutrition classes .......... 15¢ 


Order by Number 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 
468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed please find................ for which send 
PLAYS (List numbers desired) 











What Home Economists are 
saying about LIBBY’S NEW 
DESCRIPTIVE LABELS 





"they make food buying . 
problems easier to solve 


"All the information needed 
for intelligent purchasing” 


net weugnt 118.4 OF @ 





@ It all boils down to this—you don’t have to 
open a can of Libby’s to find out what’s inside. 
The new descriptive labels tell you, They tell 
you, for instance, the number of pear halves, the 
size of the lima beans, the type of syrup the 
peaches are packed in. 


Women have been asking for this kind of in- 
formation and we have been happy to pioneer 
in seeing that they got it. The quotations above 
show what leading Home Economists think of 


the job we’ve done. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


We think you'll find this free booklet helpful 





If you would like our latest booklet, “Facts About 
Canned Foods,” either a single copy or in quantities 
for classroom use, just mail in this coupon. 


Home Economics Dept., 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Please send me ........ free copies of “Facts About 
Canned Foods” (X34) 


City HME EOP EE eT ere The WOM ao be valaceeat 
SEN Ee FEE OE Ee ry eer Mr re, 
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(Continued from page 284) 
student of Indian economic conditions 
the remarkable fact remains that de- 
spite sickness, hunger and_ grinding 
poverty, the native village women, no 
less than her more fortunate high caste 
sister, still treasures the Hindu _ re- 
ligious ideals of service and devotion 
which have kept India spiritually intact 
even after a thousand years of alien rule. 
In the words of the Bhagavad Gita, ‘De- 
votion, both by means of the active and 
the inactive life, leadeth to freedom... 
No wise man. . . speaks of the active 
way and the way of contemplation as 
distinct and _ separate, from the 
other. He who followeth to the end 
of one, gaineth the truth of both!” 


one 


Our Heritage 
(Continued from page 267) 


With the Hawaiian, hospitality is tra- 
ditional. A beautiful thought, to share 
the love of one’s home with others! This 
tradition, above all others must be care- 
fully preserved. 

Traditional also is the love of the 
Hawaiian for civic life. He enjoys being 
a public servant, to help guide the destiny 
of all within these shores. 

Statistics show that comparatively the 
new Hawaiian is not as thrifty as his fore- 
fathers. However, he justly deserves the 
enviable place which he holds in the com- 
munity, for his life has been unselfish, 
dignified, loving, kind, and particularly 
imbibed with a joy of living. 

Hawaiian love for music has done much 
to make the race such a lovable one. It is 
now world famous, and justly so. Plain- 
tively the native sings about the days gone 
by, but through it all is a sense of 
righteous living which will do much to 
preserve forever the traditions of the past. 


Family Life in the Orient 


When Oriental labor was first imported 
to aid in the tilling and development of 
the sugar-cane fields entire families 
migrated to our Islands. With them they 
brought traditions and customs of the old- 
est known civilizations. First came the 
Chinese, then the Japanese, as well as 
small numbers of Koreans, the blood of 
Oriental culture, art, and ageless tradi- 
tions coursing through their loyal veins. 
The new environment must have presented 
many a difficult adjustment, probably so 
difficult that little thought could be given 
to anything but wresting a living for the 
time being. Long hours they toiled, many 
of them quite simple folk, contented to 
cling to the past, hostile to change, not 
cognizant of the fact that a strange land 
and new climate may offer friendly refuge. 

There was little intermingling of groups, 
thus each remained without benefit of the 
interchange of ideas. They could not speak 
the language, aliens in a land far away 
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from their beloved former homes. Re-! 
lentlessly they held to every treasured! 
thread of the past, not even realizing that| 
their own lands were undergoing changes | 
to meet the newer day. So, the older gen- 
eration is today as they were forty or 
fifty years ago in their native lands, not 
at all as they would be had they remained 
at home, and had they been part of the 
great changes that have taken place in 
their former homes as well as elsewhere 
throughout the entire world. Were they 
transplanted to their former domiciles, 
they would be as alien as they are here. 

In their homeland fields were tilled, and 
rice was the chief product. The poorer 
classes were used to brown, unpolished 
rice, but as their own financial status im- 
their tastes became more “re- 
fined”, and the polished rice became theit 
chief source of food. (This explains the 
aversion to the use of brown rice which 
is being met with in our present day food 
problems. ) 

Some of these traditions which definitely 
are being encountered, and which are of- 
fering obstacles to a practical adjustment 
to local conditions will be listed in the 
next issue. 
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Suggestions for Exhibits 
(Continued from page 275) 
every member of the family has his| 
special jobs in the home. 
. Show appropriate toys for children} 
of various ages. | 
Prepare an exhibit of well-selected| 
books for children of various ages. 


23. 


24. Demonstrate care of bottles and 
utensils in preparing and serving the| 
baby’s food. \ 

25. Display a sensible layette, indicat- 
ing cost. 

26. Show essential arrangements in the | 


homé for helping the child to be 
independent. 


| 

27. Display baby shoes, both good and | 
poor. 

28. 


Show how the family dinner may be 
adapted to meet needs of children. 





29. Display most helpful books and 


magazines for parents. 


30. Show simple homemade apparatus 
for caring for the sick, such as 
a. A chair as bed rest 
b. A drinking tube 
c. A homemade stretcher 
d. A newspaper big. 
>. A homemade wheel chair | 
f. A medicine chest. | 
g. A first aid kit.: | 
31. Display an attractive invalid tray. | 
32. Display various diets for the sick. 
33. Show a well-furnished and 
arranged sick room. 
From New Mexico Counselor. | 


e. 


well- 


| and spray. 
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Artistic Uses 
of 
Tints & Dyes 





New ideas! New uses! You will want the 
beautiful new handbook, ‘“‘Modern Color Magic,” 
which suggests original and important uses for 
tints and dyes, with full directions for using the 
new Diamond Tints & Dyes. Sent free. Ad- 
dress Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 16-M, Bur- 


lington, Vermont. 
DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 
Recommended for school use by “DESIGN” 
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Sanforizing machine 
shrinks washable cottons and linens com- 
pletely and permanently and saves you 
all the bother of doing the work at home. 
No chemicals are used—only water, steam 
The fabrics are actually im- 


proved by the process. Such fabrics are 


labeled “Sanforized-Shrunk.” 


Fill out coupon below. 

oe OS A A A a A oe a a AP OF aS ek oe me 
Please send literature and informa- 
tion on loan exhibit of garments and 


yard goods for clothing and _ slip 
covers . . . safe from shrinkage. 


Address 


Position 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 











Adult Homemaking Education 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 


2. “Unit in Home Arrangement 
and Furnishing.” 


By 


MABLE RUSSELL 
Assistant Professor of Applied Art 
lowa State College 
and 


ELSIE WILSON GWYNNE 
Formerly Assistant Professor of Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


A bulletin for all types of adult study groups— 
Extension service, consumer education groups, 
special vocational classes or the usual adult classes. 
Also of use to home economics teachers, since the 
problems can be adapted to the interests, needs 
and experiences of high-school students. 


The units are well worked out and each contains 
a number of problems for group and individual 
study. 92 pages, Wir-o bound. 


Price $1.00 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











‘3 Doctor of Family Finances” 


YOUR CORSUME® ERUCATION LIORARY 3 
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Invitation 
to all home economists 


who couldn’t attend the convention 


@ Above you see the Household Finance booth that was visited 
by hundreds of home economists who were fortunate enough to 
attend the convention at Kansas City. Many of them there saw, 
for the first time, the complete Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. Examination of the series quickly showed 
them that the Library would save them time and effort in pre- 
paring lectures and conducting study groups. 

Each booklet in the Household Library gathers into conven- 
ient form authentic information that is widely scattered and not 
readily accessible otherwise. The 26 volumes cover such subjects 
as Money Management, Marrying On A Small Income, Stretch 
ing The Food Dollar, Credit For Consumers, and 21 Better Buy- 
manship booklets treating a range of subjects from ‘Poultry 
and Eggs’’ to ‘‘Home Heating."’ The Library is supplied to home 
economists without charge. We merely ask that you pay the 
postage. 

If you were unable to examine the Household Library at the 
convention, we invite you to write for a sample booklet so that 
you may see how useful the series would be to you. Please use 
the convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
. one of the leading family finance organizations with 228 offices in 148 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Department PHE-8 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send a free sample volume of the Better Buymanship series 
with complete list of titles in the series. 
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MANUFACTURING WHOLESALE GROCERS 
BROOKLYN 


CHICAGO 





HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


Beautifully printed, superbly illustrated with 16 full- 
page color photographs, the Carnation Cook Book will 
be appreciated by every home economist. 96 pages. 
6% by 9% inches; contains unusual recipes, menus, 
diet lists, international dishes, etc. Send 10c, coin or 
stamps, to Dept. H. 


CARNATION COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 















TOMATO JUICE Gains Flavor with 


aed M 


Apa Soll scomtoontel me gre Meet 
of tomato, orange juice. 
SsoliAe Gab Bd ind tdie eas 
ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
DEPT. B. NORWALK, CONN. 











SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


SEWING ROOM 










$500 
( ae 
7 O.B, . . 
eae Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
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Flat Silverware 
(Continued from page 266) 


salad fork, teaspoon, dessert 


fork, dessert spoon, after-dinner coffee 


spoon. 


ServinG — Tablespoon, gravy ladle, 


mayonnaise server, cold meat fork, 


carving knife and fork, tomato server, 


berry spoon, nut spoon, salt spoon, 
cheese spoon, pickle fork, jelly spoon, 
salad fork and spoon, sugar _ tongs, 


sugar spoon, butter knife, lemon fork, 
cake server. 

The very thing the exhibition had 
planned to do, the arousing and deepen- 
ing of interest in flat silver, laying a 
foundation for good taste, and creating 


appreciation of the best, was accom- 


plished. Furthermore, the interest has 
proved to be a growing one, for even 
after several months, the girls are 


still bringing in some silver heirlooms, 
or pictures of sets of silver, or stories 
of how they have observed the silver 
outlay in hotels and other places of 
public service. 

An unexpected by-product of the ex- 
hibit was the interest aroused among 
girls in other classes in Domestic Sci- 
ence who were not taking cooking. The 
enthusiasm about it spread and many 
visited the exhibit which, upon request, 
was left on display for a week. 


Important Notice! 


If you have changed your address dur- 
ing the Summer and are going to another 
school in the Fall, be sure to notify the 
Circulation Department immediately so 
that you may receive copies of PRACTICAL 
HoME without interruption. 
The post office department does not for- 


Economics 


ward magazine mail unless extra post- 
age is paid for it. Avoid delays and ex- 
pense by notifying us promptly of changes 
It takes at least three weeks 
for such change to become effective in 


of address. 


this office. 








Fine opportunities for 
eollege positions for 
Home Economies teach- 
ers with higher degrees. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
5 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
ee National Association Teachers Agencies 


Excellent city and 
suburban openings in 
‘Home Economies for 
high school teachers. 

















EXACT TEMPERATURES 
AVOID COSTLY 
COOKING FAILURES 








COOKING EXPERTS AGREE 
on this point. The Rochester 
Candy Deep-Fat Thermome- 
ter is always accurate, Easy 
to read dial. Safe too, be- 
cause no mercury or glass 
tubes are used, Chromium, 
easy to clean. Practically 
unbreakable. Sent post-paid 
or €.0.D. if not available 
through dealers. Descriptive 
folder free on this and other 
Rochester Dial Thermometers 
priced from 35 cents up. 

meouseren MF co. 


ockwood s. 
SRoshesten, N.Y 








KEEP COOL WITH 


Helloggs 


RICE KRISPIES 








GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 


Be sure to write us for our NEW 
1937-38 Home Economics Catalogue! 
You will find help on every page: 


New Home Economics BOOKS 
New Home Economics APRONS 
New Home Economics PLAYS 
New Home Economics SONGS 
New Home Economics OPERETTAS 


Home Economics ENTERTAINMENTS 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
will be filled POSITIVELY the same 
day it is received at this office. No 
matter how far you are from Kansas 
City you can receive prompt service 
from our company. 


ORDER OUR NEW CATALOGUE TODAY! 
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